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FJXHE great Republican “ find” of the week has been a passage in a 
speech of Wade Hampton’s at Staunton, Va. 


two of the local papers to have requested his hearers to think how Lee and 


He is reported by 


Jackson would have voted at the coming election, and “to remember 
that the principles they died for are again on trial to-day.” On this 
getting abroad he supplied to the press his own version of his remarks, in 


g 
vhich the only allusion to Lee and Jackson is contained in the question, 
“Will the men who followed Lee and Jackson sacrifice the Democratic 
party, sacrifice the South, etc.?”’ Usually a man’s own version of what 
he said is accepted as either a correct report of what he did say, or as 
a correct account of what he intended to say. In either case it destroys 
the effect of what he is reported to have said, by showing that he did 
not think ita true or wise thing to say. 


important that Hampton should have said what he is reported to have 


It is, however, just now so 


said, as supporting the “Solid South” and “secession” cries, that he 


finds he cannot escape by any correction, and the original report is 
published daily by the Z7zésne in leaded type. He very probably did 
speak as first reported ; the evidence on this point seems strong. What 
he said, too, was in part true: Lee and Jackson if alive to-day would, 
everybody feels sure, vote for Hancock; and “the principles they died 


or,” so far as known, were the principles that a man’s first allegiance 
hn 


is due to his State and that his State has a right to secede from the 
Union. These principles, however, have been considerably modified 
hy the war, as everybody knows; so far modified that Lee and Jackson 
would hardly recognize them if they saw them now, and would never 
think of dying for them. So that when an orator says they “are on 
trial again ” he says a somewhat empty and very rhetorical thing, which 
political opponents who had a strong case of their own would be very 
The 


displayed by some of our Repub- 


willing to let him withdraw or change as much as he pleased. 
frantic eagerness to hold on to it 
lican contemporaries, like the exposure of the English mortgages, 
has a painful appearance of poverty which cannot but be injurious to 
their own party. The Hampton speech is a good little thing in its 
way; but it’s a poor thing to go round with as your dearest earthly 


possession, 


There seems to be no limit to the things out of which “ political 
capital” may be made. Some negro voters in this city announced 
their intention to vote against Garfield because Governor Cornell re- 
fused to pardon Cox, while the Italians resolved to avenge the execu- 
tion of Balbo in the same way. Under an act of the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, passed last year, the State Board of Health has ordered an 
examination of the employees of the State railroads in regard to color- 
blindness and visual power—a most necessary measure, considering 
the enormous increase of traffic on all the lines and the extent to which 
the safety of passengers is dependent on the capacity of the officials to 
see distinctly and distinguish colors clearly. An examination was ac- 
cordingly begun last week on the New York and New Haven line by 
experts of the highest order, and two men, an engineer and conductor, 
were found defective. Two more were found defective on the Shore 
line, and then came the mass-meeting, and the petition, and the “ in- 
tense excitement,” and “the pressure,” and then an order from the 
Board of Health to the doctors to stop the examination. The Demo- 
crats have now taken the matter up, and declare that as the law was 
passed by a Republican legislature it must needs help the Democrats 
this fall, and, in fact, has ensured them the State at the Presidential 
election. They maintain that the tests applied by the experts are Euro- 
pean and monarchical tests devised by rich men, and that they cannot 
and ought not to be applied to the eyes of poor men in a democratic 
country. The examination will probably not be resumed until after the 


election, as otherwise the color-blind vote would all go to Hancock. 


We think it would in any case. Whittaker’s case, which is now before 





Nation. 


the Secretary of War, has been indefinitely postponed, probably for a 
His friend, Professor 


martial for him, which he certainly oug 


similar reason. isked for a court- 


ht to have if he wants it, but it 


would hardly do to have him found guilty either in September o1 
October. 

The old story about the payment for the slaves emancipated by the 
war, and of the man in Georgia and several men in other States who 


have filed lists of the slaves so emancipated at the county clerk’s office, 


with a view to claiming the value when the Democrats come into power, 


has come up again this week. This is probably the oldest campaig 
story now in use, and, considering the service it has rendered, it looks 
remarkably bright and fresh. The estimated value of the slaves, at an 
average of $300 a head, is $1,200,000,009, which is to be raised, in case 
of Hancock’s election, either by loan or taxation. The best w can 
hope for is that the Democrats will not raise it by tanat in oO 
year. Common humanity suggests that they should borrow a part of 
it. We ought to add that Democrats will pay none of it themselves 
It will be raised exclusively from Republicans, and only in the Norther 


This fact, which has not as yet been mention 


f } —- t v for the slaves which Dk 
It accounts for the eagerness to pay tor the slaves wiht ( 


States. 


voters now try in vain to conceal. Their own share, 


est and decent, would be $600,000,000, and if they had to meet it t 


! but the plan of putting 


ex-slaveholders might whistle for the money; but the plan of putting 


all on to the Republicans makes them quite restless 


General Butler has at last caused it to be announced that he is going 
to return to the Democratic party, and the touching ceremony is to take 
place publicly at Faneuil Hall, in Boston, on Saturday next. | et 
however, that he may not be suspected of unworthy motives he has 
also caused it to be announced that this year he does not seek the nemi- 
nation for the governorship. and will fill the place of an humble worker 


in the great cause by taking the stump for Hancock. There appears 


to be some doubt whether his advocacy will be beneficial or not, 
but he is said to be going to quiet the committee on that score 
by paying his own expenses. His oratory must surely be worth 


something if it costs nothing. His departure will be a considerable 
relief to the Republicans, as his former high standing in the party 
and his retention of a certain Republican following, including Sim- 
mons, the Grant Collector of the Port, made even his nominal ad- 
hesion a source of considerable embarrassment. That a man ot ma- 


] } j tal rt ) \Cl- 
so well grounded in Stalwart: princi 


ture age, Who was at one time g 
} } fe 1] ag a. egal ] } ] 
ples, and had made himself so terrible to rebels and ex-rebels, s! ould 
oe . = ¢ fyry9 a} 
deliberately quit the true church, is, however, no 1 r from what 


point of view we look at it, a most distr umstance. He must 


be as honest and patriotic now as he was when Senator Dawes was 
stumping for him on the theory that his election to Congress was neces- 


a 


holesale murder of negroes, which, according 


sary to put a stop to the w 
will, | owever, bea 


to him, was constantly going on at the Sbuth. He 


s 


very amusing Democrat, and thus meet one great want ot the Demo- 


cratic party—that ol “a funny man. 


Che Republican State Committee of Alabama have put forth an ad- 

} } r £ ta >] . It 3 

dress to the countrv on the subject of frauds at the late election. It is 
in the main a well-considered document, and its specifications cali for 


categorical disproof by the victorious party. It opens with a statement 
of the Democratic modifications of the election law made with a view 
to the greatest laxity in voting and counting, and then passes to details. 
The law still provides that the board of inspectors shall contain repre- 


sentatives of both parties, but the Republican nominations were disre- 
1] 
red inspector was generally cl 


Some of the 


eg irded at ple isure, and a col osen for 
his stupidity and the consequent greater ease of cheating. 
tricks described, such as putting out the candle and then stuffing the 
ballot-box, read like a parlor amusement for children, and in this light 
the whites evidently regarded the colored assistants and voters. When 
the poll was overwhelmingly against the Democrats, sometimes the 
majority would be announced to the expectant crowd and then sup- 
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t nes a white militia company would be 

f | mob, before the count was undertaken; 

tl ped- charge of di ler would be made by the 

1) ECO! e polis closed, and the election declared in- 
| hort, neither conscience nor bodily fear characterized the 

mr of id the report says, no doubt with perfect truth, 

€ pe ire as much opposed to negro suffrage now as they 

r were, and, while professedly accepting the Constitutional Amend- 


ent, do not regard it as an offence morally to take advantage of the 


ity and ignorance of the negro te nullify his vote.” A table em- 
bodied in the report shows how the Republican majority in Mont- 
romery County is regularly sustained at Federal and reversed at State 
elections—an argument, as far as it goes, in favor of Federal super- 


mat the former, but perhaps not a fair measure of fraud and in- 
timidation, considering the fluctuations of “ off years.” 


arrival of Mi 


The 
Eneli 


rested in 


Thomas Hughes, in company with a number of 
h gentlemen and ladies, with and without titles, who are inte- 
t colonization scheme in Tennessee, has recalled the circum- 
stances which led to the Boston “ Board of Aid to Land Ownership” 
and to its afterwards passing into the hands of 
The 


for relieving the prevailing hard 


being formed in 1877, 
Mr. Hughes 


ton notion was a philanthropic device 


and his associates, for quite a different object. Bos- 


facilitating the transfer of population from cities back to the 
Naturally, this 


The Board went 


times by 


in order to earn subsistence by agriculture. 


( muntry, 
contemplated the improvement of the poorer classes. 
so far as to make a thorough examination of all parts of the West and 
South with reference especially to a New England immigration, and 


concluded that the | 
most healthy and fertile and 


igh table-land of Eastern Tennessee offered the 
minerally rich location for the proposed 


col nv. Beyond 


‘, and the necessity diminished 


The 


‘age on the Kentucky border, 


} 41 1 
this nothing was con 


with the disappearance of the hard times. Board’s English suc- 


cessors have actu lly secured a ] irge acre 
and have begun to lay out, not far from the Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
road, a settlement which is designed to attract struggling English 
tenant-farmers, and the sons of the gentry and of the well-to-do mer- 
cantile and manufacturing class, who find a home career difficult on ac- 
count of competition. The colony starts, then, under excellent patron- 
age, with a high grade of population, sufficiently homogeneous, and 
tsolated from the social and political influences of the vicinity without 
being remote from its markets. Its value will clearly be as a nucleus 
for opening up a much wider region, and drawing thither not only an 


good 


vumbler class from England, but certainly at no distant day as g 


Northern stock as is to be found in New England. Meantime, the 
State's casting its vote in favor of honest payment of its debts will do 
much to encourage the present enterprise and to hasten future similar 


ones. 


We expressed the opinion last week that the 7¢wzes’s Indiana corre- 
spondent would, if he were not interfered with, get at the bottom of the 
Indiana 
would, and communicates the result in a letter published in the 77mes 
last Mond iy. 
strength of his imagination is a guarantee for the accuracy of his facts. 
rhe d deal of denunciation of the Nason and of 

1] 


il “1i9norant 


conspiracy. He has done it in less time than we thought he 


Some of his inferences we think are erroneous, but the 


letter contains a gor 


journalists,” and asserts that our suggestion of a corrupt 


combination between the Republicans and Democrats with regard to 


the Constitutional Amendments is unsound. It gives the history of 


the litigation as follows: 


New Albany. 


The “test case,”’ it seems, was made up in 
Whether this is of itself a suspicious circumstance or 


not we do not know, but presume that making up a test case in such a 
place must be almost a badge of fraud in itself. It was made up 
as a suit against the Inspector of Elections (a Democrat) by one James 


V. Kelso (a Democratic lawyer). Kelso to 


In short, as 


“gave the case in charge” 
one John H. Stotzenberg (a leading Democratic attorney). 
the 7777s 
out.” 


correspondent shows, “it was a Democratic affair through- 


even before the case was tried a Democratic sheet announced 


that the amendments would be declared not adopted by the Supreme 
Court. 
been validly adopted, this being “ necessary ” to allow the other side to 


The lower court, “of course,” held the amendments to have 


Nation. 
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appeal—a new fact in the case, showing that political corruption has 
tainted the lower as well as the higher tribunals in Indiana. This, 
however, might have been anticipated; it is impossible to kec p the 
lower courts pure if the courts of appeal are once tainted. The case 
came to the Supreme Court, “ and here for the first time the Republican 
attorneys appear.” Why they appeared the correspondent does not 
state, but he adds a fact which, to our mind, throws a flood of light 
upon the case: Mr. Stotzenberg “ was given the preparation of the ap- 


peal papers.” 


It is almost needless to add that “ when the Republican attorneys 
came to look at the record” it was discovered that Mr. Stotzenberg 
had submitted to the court as one of the “agreed facts” that at the 
April election the township trustee vote had been considerably larger 
than the amendment vote. We cannot agree with the correspondent 
that this “was a very singular thing for Mr. Stotzenberg to have done,” 
because Mr. Stotzenberg has been shown to be a Democrat, and con- 
sequently a bad man. But it was certainly a very strange thing for the 
Republican counsel to allow their opponent to draw up an agreed state- 
ment of facts for them unless there was a corrupt understanding. The 
motive for such an understanding may be difficult to get at, but the cor- 
respondent has laid bare the facts, and they cannot be explained away. 
Of the petition for the rehearing the correspondent repeats his previous ac- 
count. In conclusion he calls attention to the fact that “ this whole mat- 
ter has been cooked up and managed in New Albany for some reason "— 
one of the majority judges even goes so far as to live in New Albany. 
He points out, too, that the Albany Law Fournal’s article does not 
We trust he will not allow impatience with our igno- 
He is on 


settle the law. 
rance of the case to prevent his continuing his good work. 
the spot, and can find out what Stotzenberg is doing if anybody can. 
All we can do is to draw inferences from the facts as he establishes 
them, and it occurs to us that the case, as he states it, tends to show a 
conspiracy between the leaders of the two parties in Indiana—for what 
purpose, of course, we do not know; otherwise why was Stotzenberg al- 
lowed to admit facts which enabled the judges to render their infamous 
decision? We hope the 7?mes will ultimately make known its cor- 
respondent's name; perhaps it would interfere with his usefulness 
to do so at present. We need not say that meanwhile we shall trust 
that the unseemly license given to Stotzenberg may be explained 
away. 

Nearly one million and a half dollars of foreign gold arrived here 
from Europe during the week, and a great deal more is on the way. 
This has happened, too, when the rates of foreign exchange were not low 
enough to show a clear profit in buying gold at the ruling price in the 
foreign markets and selling it at current prices here as a commodity. 
Foreign exchange has so ruled, however, that there was no loss in 
using gold rather than bills, and the result is an important present and 
prospective acquisition of gold by this country. At the close of the 
week foreign exchange was so “heavy” that a further decline in rates 
Notwithstanding the gain of foreign gold, the 
The surplus has gone 


seemed imminent. 
New York banks continue to lose in reserve. 
down to $7,300,000, and in view of the large demands for money inci- 
dent to the great business activity several schemes have been canvassed 
for relieving the autumn money market. The most important of these 
is one by which the Treasury shall substitute “coin” for the $34,000,000 
fund of legal-tender notes held in the Treasury for one account and 
another of the banks. At the Stock Exchange the week has been dull 
and uneventful, although at the close a ripple of activity was caused in 
the stock market by the announcement, on good but not official autho- 
rity, that a new trunk-line is to be created, in the interest of the 
Wabash system of roads, by extending the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western road from Binghamton to Buffalo. This would make a route 
from thirty to fifty miles shorter than the Erie and the New York Cen- 
tral, and would practically make the docks at Hoboken the eastern ter- 
minus of the Wabash system of roads. The Bank of England did not 
advance its discount rate (24 per cent.), but the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many did put its rate up 1 per cent. Silver bullion in London <e- 
clined to 524d¢. per ounce; and the bullion value of the silver dollar 
here fell to 87} cents ($0.8778). The scarcity of currency is having the 
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effect of driving these dollars into circulation, and the demand on the 
Treasury for them has been larger during the last week than for a 
long time before. 

The news from Ireland does not change in character. There are 
still reports of Fenian drilling and of the landing and distribution of 
arms, in which there is apparently more or less truth; but some of the 
stories, such as the placing of gunpowder in a tunnel under the Cork 
harracks, are clearly sensational, and intended to frighten the authori- 
ties. The Government has been asked what it intends to do in any 
case, owing to the defeat of the Compensation Bill, if landlords in the 
distressed districts attempt to evict for non-payment of rent. Mr. 
Forster has answered unhesitatingly that they mean to enforce the law. 
The constabulary has accordingly been reinforced by a strong regi- 
ment of marines. In fact, any hesitation on the part of the Ministry on 
this point would lead to a general refusal of rent everywhere, and the 
practical spoliation of the whole landlord class. 
being made b¢ the press to the landlords not to insist on their full 


But strong appeals are 


rights, in the interest of their own class, as well as in that of public 
peace. Many of them, in fact most, are between the devil and the 
deep sea, as most estates are saddled with liabilities under wills and 
marriage settlements which must be met, rent or no rent. 


A weighty and most valuable contribution to the literature of the 
Irish land question has been made inthe /ortnightly Review by Judge 
Longfield, who was for many years, if he is not still, judge of the En- 
cumbered Estates Courts, established after 1847, and whose practical 
acquaintance with the subject probably surpasses that of any man now 
living. He acknowledges that the position of the Irish landlords is at 
present very precarious. They have property without political power to 
defend it, and that property is an object of envy to electors who in case 
of spoliation will know exactly what share of the spoils will fall to them- 
selves. He therefore proposes, as a concession to justice, the ex- 
tension over the whole island of what he calls a “ parliamentary tenant- 
right ’"—that is, the legal recognition of the interest of the tenant in the 
land, equivalent to seven years’ rent; the rent to be adjusted every ten 
years by the parties themselves. If at the period of adjustment they 
could not agree—that is, if the landlord asked a higher rent than the 
tenant was willing to pay—the landlord could take possession of the 
land on paying the tenant seven times the amount of the rent demanded. 
If, on the other hand, the tenant offered a lower rent than the landlord was 
willing to receive, the tenant on surrendering the farm would only re- 
ceive seven times the amount 4e offered. It can be easily seen how this 
arrangement would work to prevent any wide divergence of views about 
the rent. Into the other details of the scheme we have not space to 
enter here, but that it or something like it will be embodied in legisla- 
tion during the coming winter there can hardly be a doubt. 


The state of Mr. Gladstone’s health has, of course, a depressing 
effect on all Ministerial action, and is a serious loss in the matter of the 
Indian finance, in which a confusion reigns which nobody but himself 
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vance in the first ten days. No resistance had been 


Logar Valley or at the gates of Ghazni, but the statement 1s suspt- 


“Sirdar of 


more so is 


cious that the Ghazni, wi 


and still another report, according to 


med Jan and Hashim Khan, the k 

party in that central region, were  hoverin round General 
Roberts’s flanks. These chiefs had been acting ostensibly in 
the interest of the captive ex-Amir’s young son Musa, but they 
and Ayub Khan, Musa’s uncle, may easily make common cause oO! 


act in concert for the moment, and if Ayub is strong and energetic 


enough to check Roberts’s march in front, a movement in the reat 


might still become exceedingly perilous to the latter. But it is more pro- 


bable that Ayub will fritter away his time and forces by simultaneous 


. , | 
cing Kandahar and attack- 


or successive attempts, without vigor, at reducing 


ing both Roberts and Phayre, who advance from different sides against 
ich reach Simla 


him. At least the meagre and fragmentary accounts wh 


from the theatre of the war, chietly va Quettah, seem 
cidedly desultory course of action on the part of the \ 
Nakhud. 


however, are, as will be seen in our correspondence on another page, 


Lo indicate a ade- 


ictor of Kushk-i- 


The natural difficulties in the way of the relievii 


g enterprises, 


great, and Kandahar—blockaded, cannonaded, and poorly provisioned 


—needs speedy succor. This is best proved by the desperate sorti 
made on the 16th against a village on the east face of the city, which, 
two hundred men in | 


though successful, cost the besieged about 


\ 


alone, including several ofticers of high rank. Ph 


iWre's Move 

as yet more tentative than real, owing to lack of strength and transpor- 
tation, as well as to the active hostility of the neighboring tribes; but 
Roberts, having no base, cannot afford to be slow, and the 
isolated garrisons—which involves that of his own army 
decided. 


The question raised in this country as to the claims of the insurance 


companies on the money received for the .f/aéama damages has come 
before the English courts in the case of Bernard ag¢. Rodocanac 

The defendant had some tobacco insured which was captured by the 
Alabama, and he recovered from the United States the amount of the 
difference between his insurance and the value of his tobacco. For 


this sum he has been sued by the underwriter, and has been ordered to 
pay over. We presume he had technically “abandoned ” the tobacco 
when he was paid his insurance, but the English Court of Equity did 


nna AVriter ¢t ha vh ¢hoye 
e unacerwriter to show whetael 
} \ ‘ tokir . 1 OY | , 
ioney by taking war risks, and 


the United Sta 


not, before granting his claim, require t 


he had not on the whole made 1 did 
not recognize the doctrine that the money paid by 


; ' 
Was a pure sovereign benevolence, to 
insurance did not apply. 


speeches which produce 


a little sensation throughout Europe, not ike that wrought by the 
late Emperor's cl ambassadors at the Imperial Court. 


ance sayings to 
He went down to Cherbourg to the local féte, on the gth 


inst., in com- 





pany with M. Grévy, who, though President of the Republic, found 


seems competent to put to rights. , 
the 


But in another way it has helped the 
Cabinet by the evidence of his immense popularity which it has evoked. 
This popularity is so great that it has cowed his bitterest enemies into 
an appearance of concern and even of anxiety. 


. , 
position of being oniy 


himself in the awkward 1g second lion of the 


occasion. Gambetta’s utterances were somewhat obscure, but the au- 


dience apparently found no difficulty in interpreting such phrases as 


No English statesman 


. : .. 4, | “ There are times in the history of peoples when right undergoes eclip- 
since Pitt has been honored and trusted by the mass of the English | Zs ee DOP) Tile GP Bibi eed fi 
Z | ses”; at such times “they should wait in calmness with their hands 


people as he now is. The recognition of 
general that the London feeling about him during the Beaconsfield 


tenure of office has an almost comic aspect as one looks back on it. 


his real greatness is so , A : 
and arms free at home as abroad. 


right. We or our cl 
to none.” 


Grand reformation may issue from 


iildren may hope for it, for the 





future is forbidden 


There is z aspect of it. } iets hich i ee ee + oye “It is no warlike spirit which inspires this worship of the 
€ 1S an aspect of it, however, which Is not comic: it seems to indl- 








cate a separation in feeling and mental outlook between the wealthy ebgiaks ” me we may vechon = - eth — nnee 
and professional classes in London and the rest of the nation of the aes mendes —— an ned om oe " a ee ere - Ag 
most extraordinary and grave kind, considering how much the Govern- oo a . ane poy ws ane Pao — 7 Ke - ae — — 
ment for the time being, as Mr. Gladstone in one of his magazine arti- peesegeians : se . wg re ee crn wine Se ee 
cles has pointed out, is influenced by the former. nape Ming Dave given tee te “ae fern oF aebomnmnent mae eg ae 


in Germany, as showing that “the war party in France has nu- 


adds that if 


aimee 
sich 


Y r is Ther nic nD t} Pat - nbc ‘ + . WwW yablic ad nd 
merous aqanerent in eC rant sS OF The IWepubiicans, and 


General Roberts, with his ten thousand—exclusive of camp-followers, 
almost equally numerous—has by this time perhaps ceased to be “in | this talk means that France, under the 
the air”: according to a letter from the commander at Kelat-i-Ghilzai to li 
he was expected to reach that place on August 24. Amir Abdurrah- 


man, on the 19th, reported favorably concerning the same 


ns 
leadership of Gambetta, is going 


continue the traditions of the Bourbons and the Bonapartes, the 


obliged to familiarize themsel 


Germans will be es with the idea that 


army's ad- their western frontier remains insecure. 








W TO] URE THE 1] TATION OF PARTIES 

} oft n le 
) I lett ot ldemo- 
Mr. I 1 that to 
We pt I t if he d 
{ t c t t eve nty 
. ad t ter tern ! e ce b n 
. 1 t tration to which he says long pos- 
on of the ¢ by « vart tal It ‘ t pity hat 
! t e fron 1 be e election « this theme, 
( f t s short cussion of it 
] t fer lfa I er so oO twenty 

i i i 1} i ~ t) 

; } ] l , : 
tm be dt rtot t people like it and think ita 
| party, or to the fact ta ire ¢ ced of its bad- 

tI | ! mea f tui t out of So that Mr 
I ould fh t lue of his letter if he had 
11 I I \ Re} picans I e rem 1 so long 

in on of ( t. It ot be, on his own showing 
bec they ( nende nselyv the country by good ad- 
' \ , ns . mint 
a } \ccordt! to ( t >» more dangerous or corrupt 
organization ever managt e affairs of a ft country. He would be 
’ A itt ‘ 12 } : ) ss 
tre ist man, too »> tell const ( tthe Nep | S stayed In 
oO ( bec 1 t] I) ) ( 5 t It ) 1 S No sucn ¢ pla- 
nation would find acce] moment among Democrats 
Che Republican party n t ive n enabled to retain its long 
hold on power by tl b e ot y effective means of ousting 
t, or, in other ords, by 1 fheulty of bringing public opinion 

: . } honda Oe ane ‘Sie cael } 
nto act 1 against it Vow ne ound to teil uS in what this 
difficulty consists. Why is it that the American people, of all peoples 
on earth, cannot « nye I 3 it ceases to trust t m, inside 
i quarter of a century? If t ‘ m unawares with this question 
he would undo rt Vy answ { { \ owing tot enormous eicc- 
neering force exe ini I or uge rmy of « cials who are 

ai + - ! +} + : 
cr npelled to wi for not mply 5S a duty t y owe to then 


superiors, but as a means of keeping their places and earning their 


bread. Having gone as far as this, he would have to go further, and 
tell us what he, as a refor | | ed in order to put i Stop, at once 
and for ever, to an abu whi removed the American Government 


further away from the operation of lisapproval than any con- 


But on this point he has not 


stitutional governmen 


offered a single suggestion. 


Nor does he tell us | the Democratic party, if it gets into power 
next year, is t be got it bef I9QOl. Chat the Democratic party 
will become corrupt hat time, at the furthest, he virtually admits. 
He says long tenure of off corrupts @/ parties. He ought, therefore, 
to have given some hint, at { to the means by which we are to 
expel the Democrats from oflice when we find their virtue giving way. 
But his letter contains nothi f the kind. What it proposes is sim- 
ply that we should put in power another set of men, of essentially the 
same character and antecedents as the Republicans, to run the same 
cou encounter the same temptations, and yield to them in the same 
fashion at end of ime period. If corruption is sure at the end 
of twenty rs, we ought to be supplied with the means of cutting the 
term down to ten or eight years. The stock of virtue the Democrats 
now have on hand would probably last for two Presidential terms, but, as 
they are human, Mr. English will har maintain that it will last much 
longer, under the conditions which have led the Republicans into iniquity. 

Now, if the Democratic Convention had produced Mr. English’s 
theory, and proved their sincerit bold offer to legislate in support 
ot it by proposing to do aw it ll 1 S or usages or pra tices which 


T 


I 


rrevent the voter fri ernment, and making 


s vote tell on it 


? ’ , 
promptly, they would undoubtedly have pr luced a 
I b ‘ ] 


profound impression. In the presence of such declarations the rue- 
: , 

ress and windiness of General Hancock's letter would have done them 

oharm. If, for instance, after acknowledging and deploring the diffi- 

of king 5 p of tl \dministration when it has lost 

( ence of the country, tl Convention had pro! | to make 

elected ( rl meet nptiy alter election instead of a 

i \ r atte t i pron lt d pri the part in 
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power of the means of corrupting public opinion or foiling its act 
which lies in the employment of eighty thousand Government off- 
cers as electioneering iyents ; to forbid the taxation of Governm« 
em] es for the maintenance of a fund to be used in preventing 
change, and of the disposition of which no public account is ever 1 
dered ; to raise the Government officials above intimidation or corn 


1 


by giving tl 
of the 
zens pay, to t 


cal 


em reasonable fixity of tenure; to forbid the restri 


subordinate Government offices, for whose maintenance all citi- 


} 
Hie 


members of any one party by the use of any politi 


test or through the influence of the Congressmen of one party ex- 


clusively—if it had done all this it would have made a genuine, and 
have no doubt exciting, demand at least on the confidence of t] 
2,000,000 young men who this year will for the first time vote the Presi- 
dential ticket. The y would have freshened the pOiicic il stream | 
new waters, which hundreds of thousands would have drunk and felt 


cured of the unutterable weariness which parly We rfare during the last 


ten years has been breeding. They might in this way have induc 
people to believe that “a change” was really within their reach; fo 
Mr. English is right in saying that people would like a change. Every- 
body likes a change now and then, and in no sphere of human activit 

ould a change at this moment be more welcome than in politics. |] 
the misfortune is that our Democratic friends talk of 


change but off 


none. Th htly alters 


ir pl itform was a mass of the old verbi ge s] 
il H 


rimer ; and Mr. English proposes that we shall al- 


ement; Gener incock’s letter reads like the opening cha 


in a child’s political | 
low the Democrats to perform bef 
} 


re us for twenty years some of the o] 


that 


voters in mu 


Republican tricks, which he naively admits will at the end of 


convert the Democrats into great rascals and leave the 


» state in which they are now, 
The sams 
The 


statesmanship on that subject. 


1, mutatzs mutand7s, of the currency qu 


Sai 
1 


thing may be 
tion. Republicans have not made a very remarkable display of 


If they had let the silver coinage 
until they had ascertained the drift of opinion and policy with regar 


] ] 


to the double standard in other countries, and had withdrawn the gree: 


backs as fast as they were redeemed, leaving a really elastic currency « 
gold and national-bank notes to take their place, there would be 1 
no currency question to trouble us at all. As it is we are threatc 


with a crisis of some kind, no one yet knows exactly what, by the - 


\ 


mense 


accumulation of silver coin, and by the assumption 
Government, in a hap-hazard way, of the functions of a bank of i 
Had the Republican party come to the resumption of specie payn 


as part ot a well-considered financial polic y, the act which proy 
sumption would have left none of these subsidiary problems 


] 


ior r 


p 
vex us. But the fact is the party had no well-considered finan: 


volicy. It drifted into resumption rather than deliberately resum: 
| ) 


An opposition, therefore, which offered the country, instead of t 


shifting, happy-go-lucky mode of dealing with the public financ: 


clean-cut, comprehensible body of financial doctrine, expressed in 


language in use among business men, would undoubtedly offer 


change” which, to a large number of voters, would be very att: 


But there 


letters of acceptance, a trace of anything of the kind. 


tive. is not, either in the Democratic platform or in 
Every kni 
question of finance now before the country is successfully evaded 


1 


the use of such vague, and, in fact, meaningless, phrases as “ 
money ” and “sound currency,” and Mr. English so far stultifies 
self as to pretend that gold and silver are of equal value, and t 


you can issue paper which will equally well represent both together. 

In short, what the Democratic party promises us is, at best, 
this field also, not change but a continuance of the lazy confid 
the good luck of 


has done 


in the American people and the abundance 


the crops, which so much to mar the financial admit 


tration of the party in 


ha 


now possession of the offices, but most pro- 


bly without that sense of responsibility for the public credit w! 


the Republican party, as the creator of the national debt, has alw 


shown. We have no doubt whatever that the party which first p 


ises a real change will get possession of the Government and keep it 


many years. The Republican party obtained power in this way, by 
fering to the imagination of the generation then coming on the stagr 


> 


promise of something new. This promise it has undoubtedly fulfi 
The party which is to succeed it will have to win in the sam 
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ts platforms and letters will, like those of the Republican party in its 
Its ] I party 


early days, have no juggles, or doubles ententes, or sonorous evasions in 


them. They will be simple and sincere and plain. They will use about 
finance and the currency and the tariff the speec h of business men. If 
- do not greatly mistake, they will acknowledge with the utmost bold- 


ss that the theory which makes Government em] loyees the s¢ rvants of 


o 
Le . : } ia } e is _— : 
e party In power omy, and the henchmen of senators and representa- 
es, is neither more nor less than a new formof political dry rot, which 
threatens the ruin of democratic institutions. We venture to say that 
Dr. Bushnell’s prophecy, uttered now forty years ago, will tind a promi- 
nent place in its campaign documents, and will furnish the moral en- 
husiasm without which no party in these days of vast constituencies 
in hope to triumph. We quoted it last week, but it will bear quoting 
every weck, and here it is again: 

“ This doctrine, which proposes to give the spoils to the victors, has 
been imputed mostly to one of our political parties, and, as some sup- 
has been avowed by that party. Of this I am willing to doubt. 
We shall see, perhaps, how far the opposing party will abjure this doc- 
trine of the spoils, and whether it is not yet to be the universal doctrine 
of politics in the land. If so, then shall we have a scene in this land 

er before exhibited on earth—one which would destroy the integrity 

{| sink the morality of a nation of angels. It will be as if so many 
otiices, worth so much, together with the seamless robe of our glorious 
Constitution, were held up to be the price of vic tory, and as if it were 
said: ‘Look, ye people, here is a premium offered to every discontent 

yu can raise, every combination or faction you can mention, every lie 
invent. Cupidity here is every man’s right; try for what you 

n, and as much as you can get you shall have.’ Only conceive such a 
lure held out to this great people, and all the little offices of the Govern- 
ment thus set up for the price of the victory, without regard to merit or 
nything but party services, and you have a spectacle of baseness and 
rapacity such as was never seen before. No preaching of the Gospel in 
land, no parental discipline, no schools, not all the machinery 
of virtue t8gether, can long be a match for the corrupting power of our 
political strifesp actuated by such a law as this.” 


pose 


you can 


d 
I 


our 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 
FINHE most serious result of the disaster to the British arms in Af- 
| chanist in is probal ly its effect on the efforts which the Gladstone 
Ministry is making to secure concert of action between the European 


Powers for the coercion of Turkey. It is the more serious because the 


signs are rapidly multiplying that, in default either of united coercion or 


coercion by some one Power, there will be an outbreak in Turkey itself, 
which would inevitably bring on a general conflagration. Accordingly, 
the “ Eastern Question ” is overshadowing European politics to-day to 
a degree which has not been witnessed since the Greek Revolution. It 
is now an undisputed fact that while the Powers are arguing with Tur- 
key the Montenegrins, the Bulgarians, the Macedonians, and the East- 
ern Rumelians are getting ready to fight, and that in their preparations 
they have not only the secret sympathy of Russia, but substantial help 
in the way of officers and arms. It is not likely, and certainly not prob- 
able, that any such help is coming from the Russian Government direct- 
ly ; 


line by enthusiastic individual Russian sympathizers and volunteers. 


but what happened in Servia in 1876 shows what can be done in this 


Neither the Bulgarians nor the Rumelians have ever accepted the divi- 
sion imposed on them by the Treaty of Berlin, or have ever concealed 
their intention of getting rid of it as soon as they were able. It is now 
openly acknowledged that they think the opportunity for getting rid of 
it is near at hand, and that the new state they mean to found will 
consist not simply of Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia, but of the whole 
or a large part of Macedonia. This opportunity they evidently expect 
to be offered them by the attempt of Greece, in case the Powers do not 
compel Turkey to accept the decision of the late Conference, to seize 
the territory assigned her with her own forces. This would be the sig- 
nal for a rising all over European Turkey. It might, and even may, 
be brought on sooner by a precautionary attempt on the part of the 
Turks, which they seem quite mad enough to make, to exercise the 
right given them by the Treaty of Berlin to occupy the passes of the 
Balkans. Should they make it, as they now threaten, it would undoubt- 
edly be resisted furiously by the people both of Rumelia and Bulgaria, 
and Servia would probably back them up. 

Turkey appears likely to hand Dulcigno over to the Montenegrins. 
She is bound peremptorily by the Treaty of Berlin to do this, and the 
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Powers would, if necessary, join in a “demonstration ” of some kind to 


compel her to do it. But the Treaty does not bind her to change the 


Greek frontier line. It only recommends her to do so, and she denies 


the right of the late Supplementary Conference to convert this recom- 


mendation into a command, and is still contident apparently that the 
Powers will not agree in enforcing it as if it were acommand. There 
are now some good reasons for believing that this confidence is not 


Mr. Gladstone has bee 
he came into office to bring about the ne 


rent hie Ve d 


without foundation. n working hard ever since 


cessary concert, and he has 
a certain measure of success as regards Montenegro, but it 


There 
ny military action 


is pretty plain that he has reached the limits of his powers. 
seems to beno doubt of the French refusal to join in 
on behalf of the Greeks, althoug! was par ere 


n France the 
champion of the Greeks at the Berlin Conference. 


y ellence 
There is more than 


one reason for this. The French re presentative at the first Berlin Con- 


and 


Salisbury to his proposal to make the extension of Greek territory obli- 


ference was much hurt by the opposition of Lords Beacot 


1d 
shield 


gatory on the Porte. The mild recommendation which was substituted 
for it is reported, and not without appearance of truth, to have been 
contemptuously agreed to by Bismarck as an act of kindness to * poor 
M. Waddington.” If Bismarck felt this it would be characteristic of him 
to say it, and laugh over it. But this was not all nor the worst. The 
secret convention concluded by Great Britain with Turkey during the 


Conference, for the transfer of Cyprus and the protectorate of Asia 


Minor, gave real offence to the French Government as, in some sense, an 
act of perfidy, or, at all events, as fatal toa cordial mutual understanding 


1) hy > - 
terms to the beacons- 


M. Waddington expressed this feeling in stror 


field Ministry, but they concealed the despatch, and, in fact, denied in 


general terms in the House of Commons that any such sentiments as it 


contained existed, until they had endeavored to soothe French wounded 


It is only within a 


susceptibilities by a correspondence. week or two 
that this fresh piece of their duplicity has been exposed. They did not 
succeed, however, in satisfying France, although they apparently got 


it France is now bent on not 
Any- 


make the French Ministry 


her to accept an apology. Ifit were not tl 
taking offence the consequences might have been more serious. 
how, enough sting has remained behind to 
unwilling to follow or appear to follow England's lead in the East, and 
they probably chuckle a | 


ittle over the ditiiculties which Lord Beacons- 


field’s great triumph at Berlin has created or left behind. The most 
powerful motive of all, however, for the French dislike of military in- 
tervention in Turkish affairs is the nervousness, some call it, though 
perhaps timidity would not be too strong a term, about all military 


adventures, Which the late war has caused. Any one who was familiar 


with the French press before the war, and remembers how constantly 


it preached the duty, and even necessity, of French intervention and 


French influence to keep the world in order, and reads now the prosaic 


and commercial view it takes of the national mission, can hardly believe 


that it still addresses itself to the same people. There could scarcely be 


i better evidence of the depth of the impression made by the German 
invasion on the national imagination, and, we might » add, on the 
national conscience. In spite of the great size of the army, and the 
flourishing state of the finances and of trade, there is evidently a deep 
shrinking from any military enterprise, however trifling, and a deep 


dread of being led into some sort of serious conflict. The sneers at Mr. 


Gladstone as an idealist and enthusiast, too, who is carried away by 


his feelings, with which the Paris newspapers abound, are, to any one 
who remembers the old French editor who used to claim for France 


“the glorious privilege of astonishing the world,” as curious as any- 
thing to be found in recent political literature. 

Lord Granville appears to have tried to get France to join him in 
drawing up another collective note in reply to the answer of the Turks, 
but France has refused to put herself forward in the matter, and Eng- 
herself. How far Austria, 


her is still uncertain. The latest 


land has had to undertake the task Ger- 
rumors 


What 


speculation. 


many, and Italy will go with 
point to the probability that they also will shrink from coercion. 
England will do in that case is an interesting subject of 

] and were the 


edged to act aione, 


The present Ministry are 
state of things in Af 


igs 
} 


doubt that she would do so. 


virtually | 


ghanistan more satisfactory, there would be but little 
That Irish affairs will exercise any real 


No Irish disturbance is to 


influence on the problem is not at 


all likely. 














‘ from all recent experience, with which the police 

‘ | the « ent desire and intention of the Government to 
t | ! radical treatment of the land question must confine any 

t { { } ! te | ¢ ! Or In otl er words, the least for- 

f itators by which any Government was ever threat- 

ene } they do not seem to possess pluck enough for an 
( r reet-riot But the Afghan disaster is re lly a large cloud on 
the horizon. It greatly increases the proverbial uncertainty of Afghan 
ffairs, and the effect of it in India, in case it were followed by an- 

other check, might be, if not serious, very troublesome. It would not 


therefore, if the Government should hesitate a good deal 


surprising, 


about laying hold of the Eastern Question in a way likely to°make heavy 


drafts on its military resources, as long as the Afghan trouble is not 
over. It could hardly undertake to see Greece through her quarrel with 
the Porte without putting fifteen thousand or twenty thousand men 


ashore in Thessaly or Epirus; and the difficulty of providing and 


keeping up such a force in the field when there is any demand for 
troops elsewhere, in the existing state of the British military organiza- 
tion, has been only too clearly revealed during the last two years of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s mischievous activity. Foreign powers see this, and 
undoubtedly reckon on it as a reason for thinking that the present show 
of British enterprise in dealing with Turkey will not result in anything 
serious, and, therefore, show little readiness to follow England’s lead. 
That Mr. Gladstone’s health has something to do with the suspense 
of the situation is also very probable. His colleagues would feel re- 


luctant to force on a crisis in the East as long as he was not well enough 
to take an active part in directing English action in it, and to bear 
his share in its labors and anxieties. But they are bound by numerous 
pledges to persist in trying to bring about concerted coercion of the 
Turk as long as there is the least hope of success—that is, until they 
have received a categorical denial from every one of the Powers, and 
that they would not receive one from Russia is very certain. An article 
in the last /ortnightly, recalling the history of previous attempts at 
concerted military execution of their joint decisions by the European 
Powers, is instructive and suggestive as to the future course of events, 
in showing that in no case in which such coercion has been proposed 
and exercised have all the Powers concerned agreed to take part in it. 
In all cases, when the moment came for action, one or more—in some 
but 


this way to join in the coercion of Turkey at the close of the Greek 


cases all one—refused to go on. Austria and Prussia refused in 


Revolution, and France, England, and Russia acted to put a stop to 
hostilities. 


Greek 


After the fighting had ceased, the Turkish recognition of 
independence was extracted by Russia alone. The coercion of 
Holland, on behalf of Belgium, was undertaken by France alone, but 
with English consent, Austria and Prussia refusing to resort to force. 
The coercion of Mehemet Ali in like manner, in 1840, was undertaken 


} 
Dy 


In 
1853, again, the coercion of Russia was participated in at the outset only 


England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia; France refusing to join. 


by France and England, Austria and Prussia first standing aloof, but 
Austria finally in the second year of the war agreeing to deliver the stroke 
which compelled Russia to evacuate the Danubian principalities, and 
to 
now likely to occur is, that the majority of the Powers will hang back 


transferred the war the Crimea. What all these cases suggest as 
from the responsibility of initiating any movement against Turkey; but 
not all the 


if one undertakes it alone, others, if 
a proper share in settling the result. 


others, will speedily 
join, in order to have Should 
England move, and the Turks resist, so as to bring the Sultan’s continu- 
ance at Constantinople into question, there would undoubtedly be a 


reneral and rapid appearance of all the Powers on the scene. 
g 


ENGLISH JOURNALISM.—IV. 
tHE MORNING ADVERTISER—THE STANDARD. 
LONDON, July, 1880. 
TEXT in antiquity to the J/orning Post is the Morning Advertiser. It 
4 shares with it and with the 7%mes the dignity of being a threepenny 


newspaper. It can hardly be said to appeal to the public in one sense, al- 


though it does so very distinctly in the slang meaning which is attached to 


that term. In other words, the Morning Advertiser is the organ—the barrel- 


organ, it may be said—of the Licensed Victuallers. It has been so since its 
1 


first establishment in 1794, and its success depends upon the fact that every 
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of the Licensed Victuallers’ Society—that is to say, 


a hotel or 


nearly every 
pu ilic-house in England—is obliged to subscribe to it. 
Its « singularly il 
pugilism, and publicanism, which has been displayed at many general elec- 
tions. The 
prominently 
(it 


but 


irecer lust 


ites that combination of beer and Bible, of piety, 
gentleman whose name has within the past generation been most 
Morning Advertiser is the late Mr. James 


nown in connection, it cannot be precisely said 


associated with the 


int, well with literature, 
of the 
Hiouse of Commons and of the House of Lords, and of many other things 
connected with entitled ‘ The Great Metropolis’ 
The 
late Mr. Grant’s career illustrated the perseverance of Scotchmen, if not the 
perfervid genius which is sometimes attributed to them. It showed that the 
determination to succeed is often enough to bring about success without any 


with book-making, as the author of ‘Random Recollections’ 


London life; of a work 
and of two volumes dealing with the history of the newspaper press. 


reference to the intellectual qualities which are usually supposed essential to 
it. 
assistant editor to Bell's Life in London—a journal of the prize-ring. 


Mr. Grant, before he was editor of the J/orning Advertiser, had been 
He 
was remarkable for his stern Evangelicism in religious opinion, and in thi 
way illustrated that connection of pugilism, publicanism, and piety which has 
Mr. Grant had such 
knowledge of politics as is implied in a familiarity with the Reporters’ Gal- 


always been the characteristic of the J/orning Advertiser. 


lery, but his ignorance of all that lay outside the range of the lobby of the 
House of Commons and the vestry of the Presbyterian Church was large and 
comprehensive. 
of the 


purporting to have 


In his day the Morning Advertiser was the selected dupe 


tribe of hoaxers. Indecent and profane inscriptions in Greek 


been found on newly-discovered tablets and monu- 
were a form of ribald academic jesting of which Mr. Grant was 
He the ‘*‘ bite,” 
have been called in Addison’s time, was exposed by pleading that he was not 


ments, 


the victim. usually excused himself when it would 


as 
well acquainted with ‘‘ the Lawten,” as Mr. Grant called the language of the 
Romans. Mr, James Grant did not succeed in permanently maintaining hi 
difficult relations with the Committee of Licensed Victuallers who edited the 
paper over his head, and whose ignorance of men and things made Mr. Grant 
appear by comparison an accomplished scholar and a well-informed man of 
the world. On his retiring from the editorship he was succeeded by a gen- 
tleman of some note in literature and of a certain bustling power of achieving 
notoriety, Mr. Alfred Bate Richards. Mr. Richards, who for some reason or 
other preferred to call himself Colonel Richards, having held a position pro- 
bably in the reserve forces which entitled him by indulgence to that designa- 
tion, claimed in competition with some score of others to be the author of the 
Volunteer movement. He was always nearly succeeding in various enter- 
prises, but never quite succeeded. He wrote a play called ‘‘ Cromwell,” 
which approached poetry if not closely, yet, as Mr. Gladstone would say, at 
a measurable distance, and which had some qualifications, but not, as proved 
on experience, sufficient qualifications for success on the stage. 
bly superior to Lord John Russell’s ‘‘ Don Carlos,” a tragedy, and to Mr. 
Disraeli’s ‘‘ Don Alarcos,” and if Mr. Richards had resembled either of thos: 


eminent statesmen in their political success his dramatic attempt would have 


It was proba- 


preserved that sort of interest which attaches to the poems of Frederic the 


Great and to Goethe’s speculations on color, The failures in other depart- 


ments of men who have succeeded in one order of thought or action ar 
always secularly interesting. Mr. Bate Richards wrote letters upon contem- 
porary politics which suggested to you the idea of a man who had an ambition 
to be a Burke or a Junius, but who unfortunately had only the ambition. 
The Jlorning Advertiser in his hands was the organ of a certain premature 
Jingoism which in its way illustrates the connection of publicanism and pug- 
nacity—in this case taking the form not of pugilism but of an aggressive and 
alarmed patriotism. On Mr. Richards’s death he was succeeded by the pre- 
sent editor of the A/orning Advertiser, Captain Hamber, who was formerly 
editor of the Standard, Captain Hamber is an experienced and able jour- 
nalist, but political journalism in any legitimate sense of the term is scarcely 
possible in a newspaper whose motto of necessity must be the Licensed Victual- 
lers first and everything else afterwards. The principal leader-writer of the 
Morning Advertiser is understood to be Mr, Charles Williams, who unites 
with this office that of the editor of the Zxamiuner. 

The mention of Captain Hamber’s name suggests that of the journal which 
he formerly conducted. The Standard is the oldest of the morning penny 
It was established in 1827 as an evening journal in 
the Protestant interest, then alarmed by the impending removal of Roman 
It was, in fact, the evening edition of the J/osnin 
Herald, a journal which it has survived, and, like it, was the property of 
Mr. Baldwin. Its first editor was Dr. Gifford, an Irishman, and a Pro- 
testant as only Irishmen and Scotchmen can be Protestants. That is to 
say, he was a man whose whole creed, political and religious, consisted in 


papers now in existence, 


Catholic disabilities. 


vehement and passionate negation of everything that the Church of Rome 
The Standard under his management was simply a protest an 
Of course 


asserted. 
a defiance addressed to every Liberal measure and statesman. 


it was easy to find literary instruments for any sort of work that had to 
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be done, and Dr. Maginn, who was not troubled with any very strong 
convictions of his own, had no objection to defending as fiercely as might 
be the convictions of Dr. Gifford, or whoever his paymaster of the day might 
be. The Captain Shandon of Thackeray’s sketch recalls the conditions of 
debt, drink, and imprisonment under which the highly moral and conserva- 
tive articles of Dr. Maginn were composed. ‘The minor poet, who by a sort 
of mental irony bore the incongruous Christian names and surname of Alari 
Attila Watts, was Dr. Gifford’s sub-editor. What there was in 


between the bard of the Dissenting conventicles who sang ‘‘ Let dogs de- 


common 


light,”” etc., and the barbarous marauders whose names were prefixed to 
his, is a question which it is interesting momentarily to entertain, but which 
it is not necessary to solve: it suggests pleasant speculations as to the men- 
tal characteristics of the humorous and slightly cynical paternal and maternal 
Watts. 
was steady in its support of the successive Conservative administrations 
of Sir Peel, but the potato Ireland 
that statesman to free-trade (such are the methods of persuasion which 


Up to the year 1846 the Standard, under Dr. Gifford’s editorship, 


Robert when disease in converted 
act in England upon what are called practical minds) the Standard re- 
fused to follow him. It became the organ of Lord Derby and the Protec- 
tionists, and it shared their political decline. Mr. Edwin Baldwin, who had 
succeeded his father as proprietor of the Standard and of the Morning 
Jlerald, found his way into the bankruptcy court, and the Standard was pur- 
chased in these favorable circumstances by the late Mr. James Johnson, then 
one of the officers of the court, in whose family the proprietorship of it still 
remains. It was presently converted intoa morning paper. Published in the 
first instance at fourpence, the price was reduced by successive stages to two- 
pence and to a penny—this latest, and it may be supposed the final, point 
having been reached in 1858. Under the editorship of Captain Hamber the 
paper achieved a considerable political and commercial success, which it has 
is now one 
of the great newspaper properties and political powers of England. Mr. 
Mudford, whose father was a clergyman known to the readers of Blackwood’s 


more than maintained under its present editor, Mr. Mudford. It 


Magazine a generation ago as a pleasant poet and agreeable essayist, holds 
upon his paper a position almost unique in journalism. By the will of the 
late Mr. Johnson the absolute control of it without liability to dismissal was 
placed in Mr. Mudford’s hands on terms which, compared with ordinary 
Mr. Mudford is 
at liberty without other restraints than his own sense of duty and his percep- 


newspaper arrangements, may be described as munificent. 


tion of the interests of the paper to do what he likes with it, and to spend 

what he wills upon it. His position being perfectly secure, he can cease to 
Se ae s ] rn atanati 

be editor only by his own voluntary act of resignation. 


mit that hitherto Mr. Mudford’s conduct of the Standard has abundantly jus- 


It is pleasant to ad- 
tified the confidence placed in him. As the only distinctly and professedly 
Conservative journal among the morning newspapers of London, Mr. Mudford 
has had a large field open to him, and he has cultivated that field with success. 

The Standard has always been honorably characterized by a certain indepen- 
dence with regard to its own party, and by much fairness of mind in relation 
to its opponents. This healthy political attitude has been, no doubt, stimu- 
lated and preserved by a standing quarrel between it and the leaders of successive 
Conservative governments. ‘They have always shown a disposition somewhat to 
underestimate its services to them, and to seek by preference their means of 
communication with the public through the 7imes. Those coveted scraps of 
information as to impending measures, appointments to office, and ministerial 
changes and resignations, in the possession of which every journal is anxious 
to forestall its contemporaries, were systematically withheld from Shoe-Lane 
during Mr. Disraeli’s leadership of the Conservative party and despatched to 
Printing-House Square. The Standard and its readers were reckoned upon 
as certain. The 77mes and that large neutral public which it addressed were 
worth winning over, and information, and hints sometimes more valuable 
than specific information, were the price at which occasional discriminating 
When Mr. 
Mudford succeeded to the editorship of the Standard it is believed that he 


and ostensibly candid support was supposed to be purchased. 


brought the leaders of the Conservative party somewhat sharply to book on 
this subject. His election to the Carlton Club in anticipation of the ordinary 
and long delay of the regular ballet, and in priority to many notable persons 
whose names had been down for years, was a recognition of his power and of 
his determination to exercise it. A similar fight was fought out with not 
quite equal success for the time being between the Staxdard and Lord Salis- 
bury when he was special ambassador at the Constantinople Conference. 
Unfavorable criticism or hesitating support was met by a denial of infor- 
mation, or of facilities for the acquisition of information afforded to 
journals either more accommodating or more honestly friendly to the 
foreign policy of which Lord Salisbury was then the representative. When 
the present Government came into office the Standard, during some weeks, 
showed a favorable leaning to it which looked like a desertion to the ma- 
jority, and was interpreted in that sense by the leaders and managers of the 
Conservative party. There was talk of establishing a new and more thorough- 
ly Tory organ, and the relations of Mr. Mudford and the Carlton Club, of 
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which he had become a 





member in a manner involving a s} 
ment to himself, were fr discussed, It is not probable that 
ever deliberately meditated apostasy to Liberalism. He pro 
try the experiment of converting the Stamzan/ into a sort of penny Res, 
reflecting the changes of political and 1 and giving a 
support more or less qualitied to each suc rh ttempt was 
not long persisted in, er the remon iends and sup- 





porters of the Standard, or "s personal disapproval of the mea 
Mr. Gladstone committed his 
Liberalism, changed his purp ! 
roughly Conservative as Lord Beaconsfield or Sir William Hart 
sire. Mr. Mudford belongs, 
, 


than writing editors, but he is ably seconded in the political 


} 


active and 





rovernment to an 


Pn ee TD ; 
ures by which g 


innovating se. The Standard is now as tho- 
Dyke can de- 
it is understood, to the class of managing rather 
and literary 
Among these, Mr. Escott, the 

Its People, Polity, and Pursuit Mr. 
Mr. Robert Williams, an eminent Ox 


ford scholar and crammer, who has transferred himself from 


departments of his paper by contributors. 
author of the work entitled *‘ England 
Alfred Austen, the poet and critic ; 


ademic shades 


to London newspaper offices and law-courts; Mr. Frederick Boyle, whose 


Mr. Perey Greg, 
the philosophic and political essayist, and Mr. Kebbel are, p rhaps, most con 


Is Mr. Watson, the « tor of the 


agreeable and sketchy books on travel are well known ; 


spicuous, The musical and dramatic criti 


Sporting and Dramatic Times. Mr. Mudford is himself ps lly re 
as well as editor, but in the latter capacity he ts assisted by Mr. Walte: 
Woods. The most remarkable foreign correspondent is Dr. A \ now 
represents it, as he formerly represented the 77Zmes, at Berlin. Myr. Matthew 
Macfae is the city editor, The Standard, perhaps more than any of its penny 


contemporaries, has adhered to the traditions of the old threepenny days of 


newspaper management. Its articles are grave and well-informed, but pet 


haps they somewhat lack in sprightliness and variety of topic. It continues 
to report the Parliamentary debates with greater fulness tl Ww of ‘ 

temporaries of the same price ; and its arrangements for obtaining news and 
accurate information, foreign and domestic, are very complete. It is, per 


haps, rather a newspaper for the newspaper man, for the evening and weekly 
journalis 1an for the general reader, but that it suits the general reader, too, 
j list, tl for the g l ler, but that it suits the ¢ | ler, 


is a fact which its large circulation and commercial success abundantly prove 


IS THE FRENCH REVOLUTION DRAWING TO A (¢ 


LOs1I 


Isso 
=e HAVE,” wrote Burke to a French correspondent, ‘told you candidly 

my sentiments. I think they are not likely to alter yours 
know that they ought. You are 
the fortune of your country. 


young ; 


you cannot 
But hereafter they ma 





in some future form which your commonwealth may t 
can hardly remain ; but before its final settlement it may Ss, 
as one of our poets says, ‘through great varieties of i! 


its transmigrations to be purified by fire and blood.” 


These words were written in 1790. No prophecy was ever more fully 


justified, Sixty years later, 1850, De Tocqueville could speak as follows 
‘* Those who, like the Duc de Broglie, have firm 


to be finished give themselves up to despair 


lv believed the 
join to the evil from which 


, | > e 
Revolution 











we are already suffering a thousand others still more terrible—the fruits of 
their disordered minds and terrified imaginations. As for me, who have long 
been convinced that the sectad serl of ance cannot at present offer a solid 


and permanent foundation for any government, I suffer from the same de- 
pression, but not from the same terrors and despair. I do not believe that all 
is over (tout sott fint), nor, on the other hand, that all is lost (¢oz? soz? perdu). 
I consider my country as a sick man whom we cannot, it is true, hope to cure 
at once, but whose malady one may greatly alleviate, whose existence may be 
rendered extremely prosperous, and whose very sufferings may be productive 
of great results both for himself and for the whole human race.” 

ussed since De Tox jue ville 


Phirty years have p: uttered the language 


recorded by Senior. On vin the belief gains ground that the French 


c 
] a final settlement. Most Englishmen hold 
still 


commonwealth is apy 


this belief ungrounded, and sceptics, who think that France may 


pass 


‘through great varieties of untried being,” have much to urge in support of 
their opinion. During a period of ninety-one years there have existed, it is 
said, fifteen different French constitutions ; and if this computation be cor- 
rect, the average life of political institutions in France does not much exceed 


ain, exhibits alarming signs of instability. 


of MacMahon; the re- 


1 differs from that of Grévy, which in its turn is certain to 





The present repubiic, ag 


six years, 





Ihe republic of Thiers differs from the republic 


public of MacMahor 


rr 
be superseded by a very different kind of republic presided over by Gam- 
betta. All the old revolutionary symptoms are making their reappearance 


hold 


and to-morrow will 


Though the country is moderate, men of moderation cannot their own. 


are to-day amnestied and admired, 


We kn Ww, 


Gaol-birds of veste rday 


be triumphant and in power. indeed, that their triumph will not 


be long. Rochefort, and fanatics prepared to turn on Rochefort as a con- 
servative and a traitor, will never be the rulers of a great country. ‘The old 


ame will, it is whispered, be soon played out again. Weakness will beget 


o 
> 
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I undrel ill 4 1 
h in France is 
\ ich, far they 

t | nch ion have 
| ry of a hero, 
t It of tl wh p le I 

(, I t Mi m to ot gury 
0 Repul ould stand 

e te ril ‘ ! | le ! Still 
h l Vv « } u | } tho wl ) k +} ; 

} far f 1 atl gy t like that sort of settlement which i 
! ollowed the Revolution of 1658, t t t l rea which I am 
t tate mply and shortly as ma , why calm observers may 
ind , that the Revolution is finished, or even that France may not 

( ible number of further ¢ titutional changes, but that 
f revolution is visibly, though it may | gradually, approaching 
1. Whoever wil impart lly con pare the Franc f 1789 or 1790 with the 

| e of 1880 must, wh ver his political views, admit that the vehemence 
of i ! rtic y spirit declined. Rochefort and his clique are, it may 
| lt bad in iti of the men who pero ted to excited mol 
n ty } wo; the ruffians who murdered the hostages are the worthy 
] endants « he ruffa wh perpe ited the m acres of December. The 
difference t inety years ago the violence of the Parisian mob was toler- 
ated, even when not applauded, by the middle classes of France, whilst the 


misdeeds of the Commune we 
by the statesman who more t 


average 


2. Experience has last ¢ 
natu misinterpretau 1 of th 
" j } 
al isplavs of popular vioie 


imaginative effect of the supy 


facts and charact r, bul one ¢ 


without perceiving that its au 
' +! ! ’ 
i POMeLULNY acread in | pul 
mob is in some sense to fight 

one who studies the history eit 


} ] } 
men themseives 
4s 


as the expression goes, in 


Tenth, it i pr bable that Loui 


t 
} 


hs who, like the King of Prussia, trembled in 1848 at the sound of a 


row, might have easily suppre 


Ihey were victims to the delusion that the px 


ible All mistake on this m 
again in 1871, the populace 
against the army. ‘The fight 


proved that soldiers even of 
inevitably defeat a mob, even 


risians have again and again 


strated (and this for my present point is of 


when she chooses, strong enough to curb 


1871, the country districts fought the capi 


/ 
assert tl 


provincial conservatism which 


blic of 1545, has not! 


to note the vigor with which tl 


last thirty-two years asserted itself 


sentiment of the Frencl 


on of a mob, should study the writings 


thor is constant! 


against God. Iti 


iat in France the country is always right and Paris always wrong. T 


re puni hed with stern if not excessive severity 


Y y other man shared d represented the 
h nation 
lispersed the mysterious reverence with which a 
e traditions of the first Revolution had invested 


Whoever wishes to see how strong was the 
wthority to be found in the 
of Victor Hugo, This great 
rhetori nd exagyveration a keen insight into 
n hardly read a few pages of ‘ Les Misérables’ 
ly swayed by the idea that there 
ir violence, and that to repress the action of a 
further, pretty clear to any 


her of 1830 or of 1848 that conservative state 


immensely overrated the power of the people when rising, 


ossible that Charles the 
in that other mon- 


It IS } 


Philippe, and it is certa 


their might.” 


street 

ssed insurrection by the use of military force. 
: : 

ple when aroused are irresist- 

tter is now at an end. In June, 1545, and 

of Paris were pitted with every advantage 

was fairly fought out, and it was decisively 


n inferior quality must, if true to their colors, 


when fighting with all the spirit of which Pa- 
made a display. It has further been demon- 
great consequence) that France is, 
Paris. In June, 1848, in 1851, in 


taland won. To say this is not to 
"he 
he 


on the whole supported the President against 


ling in it to excite keen admiration, What is 


yrtance, in considering whether the Revolution is drawing to a close, is 


1e sentiment of the provinces has during the 
’ 


against the feeling of the capital. 


3. The great Revolution was in France a social no less than a political 


movement. There is a gener 
harder to achieve than politic 
planation, 1s undoubted that 


iously or unconsciously aime 


ul impression that social reform is invariably 
il reform. But the fact, whatever be its ex- 
the social objects at which Frenchmen con- 


| in 1789 were in great measure attained, whilst 


the political efforts of at least two, one might Say three, generations have been 


hitherto marked by conspicuo 
must be remarked, nothing lik 
or Communists, 

) ) 


guides, were the total aboliti 


more difhcult of attainment, th 


tivators, ‘The first aim was gai 


I ilt, as has been « tablished 
“ h must be traced out not « 
the de ions of the law-courts 
} ! } > - 

desired end was by one way or 


fore 1848 the French country f 


ind, as a consequence of this, had also become the 


he objects 


us failure. The social revolutionists were, it 
e the men known in modern times as Socialists 
sought for by the nation, as by the nation’s 
yn of class privileges and, what would seem far 
e transfer of the ownership in land to the cul- 
ved almost at a stroke. ‘The second was the 
by Doniol, of a lengthy process, the details of 
mly in the debates of assemblies but also in 

The completeness, however, with which the 
another attained is shown by the fact that be- 
olk had also become the owners of the land, 


most conservative element 
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n French lif In 1848 all the old watchwords of the Revolution, and many 
es, such as the ‘‘ right to labor,” unknown to the men of 1790, were ag 


] 


trumpeted forth by democratic leaders and applauded by famished workmen ; 


} 
} 


1e surprise of Conservatives no less than of Republicans it was found 








t in t country the revolutionary formulas had lost their spell. Univer 
ffrage sent up to Paris an y whose one mission was to maintain ord 
The social revolution was, in the country districts at any rate, over. The o1 


desire of a generation descended from the revolutionists of 17g0 was to retain 


the } sessions which had been gained for them by their fathers. They did 


not, it would appear, lament the Constitutional Monarchy ; they did not either 


hate or love the Republic ; what they did care for was order. 
that the Republic menaced property, 


who undertook to make property secure. 


They thought 
and they rallied round the President 
These notorious facts point to ts 


conclusions : 


) 


the first is that the social revolution is probably ended ; the 


second, that if the peasantry feel that the existing Republic does not menace 


their rights as landlords, the mere love of order—7. e., of thin; 


g 
—is likely to make them support the Republic 
4. Though every one feels that the efforts of France to secure a political 


ettlement have hitherto failed, the exact nature of the failure has, I think. 
not been sufficiently considered. It is not true, 
that the French have shown themselves desirous of change. 
Ei 


rland, Ameri 


as Englishmen often think, 
Compared with 
1, or, one might probably say, Italy or Switzerland, France 
a country which very rarely demands or sanctions legislative changes. 1 

most conservative ministry which within the last fifty years has held power 


in Great Britain has, I will undertake to say, carried measures the very pro- 





posal of which would at the present moment drive France mad with the dread 
of innovation. The real weakness of French political institutions has b 
the want of : ny one point so fixed as to be beyond the possibility of char 
In England, in America, in Switzerland, in all countries which politically 


t3 


have passed entirely out of the revolutionary stage, there are certain settled 


foundations to the existing institutions which no man dreams of altering. 
That President Hayes should not be succeeded by another President, that th 
Democrats would, in case of success, turn the Republic into a monarchy, are 
matters, I presume, which enter as little into the dreams of American radical 
as does the subversion of the English monarchy into the ideas of the Rig! 


Hon. John Bright. 


In America, again, as in England, no human bein 
dreams that the decisions of the electorate should not, within their sphere, b 
No one 


is sure that a fundamental change of institutions is beyond the range of 


accepted as final. In France, as we all know, this is otherwise. 


possibility. As a republic has succeeded an empire, so in its turn, think 
the Bonapartists, an imperial system may succeed the commonwealth. At 
first sight, therefore, it would certainly seem that the troubled sea of French 
not settling down into a calm. 


politics is Yet a closer view gives a dif- 


ferent impression. One political institution has now stood unchanged fo: 


more than a generation. Ledru-Rollin was, even in his lifetime, a demo- 


crat whose name had no weight in England. Even in France he was for- 


gotten long before his death. But the irony of fate has ordered that he 
should be the author of the one permanent achievement accomplished by the 
men of I545 
lishment of universal suffrage. 


He decreed, or induced his colleagues to decree, the estab- 


His work has stood firm. The Assemb y ol 
1849 attempted to undo it, and the Assembly perished by the Coup a'éiat 
made in the name of universal suffrage. The Empire was forced to acknow- 
ledge, in name at least, the authority to which it owed such legitimacy as 


it could claim. The reactionary Assembly of 1870 dared not lay its 
hands on a power which, after all, was its own source of strength. 
The mere suspicion that the conspirators of May might tamper with 
the suffrage threw the whole of France into the arms of the Repub- 
lic. Universal suffrage, therefore, is the corner-stone of French insti- 
tutions. It will, one can hardly doubt, remain so; but if this be the fact, 
France has at last obtained one fixed point in her political arrangements 
which is beyond change. Of the system which gives every citizen, wise o1 
ignorant, rich or poor, an equal vote, much evil may justly be said. Such a 


scheme of government has, however, when once firmly adopted, two advan- 





tages which, in a country like France, needing above all things to terminate 
the period of political change, outweigh every defect: it enlists the sympa- 
thies of the mass of the people with things as they are ; it also corresponds 
with the prevailing ideas or sentiment of the age. The notion that ulti- 
mately the majority of the people ought to be the sovereign power in each 
state may be erroneous, but it is one which undoubtedly commends itself to 
general feeling. The loyalty which used to be felt towards kings is dead, or 
on the way to die. The same feeling, in a somewhat different form, now 
To ask the reason for either 
In the Middle 


Ages a man was loyal to his king or his emperor just because it was natural 


attaches itself to the sovereignty of the people. 
sentiment from those whom it influences is almost irrational. 


to him to be so, and his feeling did not seem to need a reason for its justifica- 
tion. In modern days democrats are loyal to universal suffrage just because 
such loyalty harmonizes with all their feelings or beliefs, and needs no appeal 


to reason for its vindication. Neither kind of loyalty is, in times when it is 


rS as they are 
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natural, without a ground ; but each owes its force to its being natural. The 
French Republic is now based on an institution commanding the natural loy- 
alty of Frenchmen. - one respect, therefore, it is based on a rock. 
“My conclusions may be thus summed up: France may probably go through 
political aie Sener The vehemence, however, of the revolu- 
tionary spirit has declined ; the influence of the country as compared with 
Paris has increased ; the social movement has been satisfied by the establish- 
ment of perfect legal equality and the creation of a body of small landed 
DI yprietors, whilst the political movement has at last led to the establishment 


is, I infer, 
may be called the 
Whether the process of * ‘* fire and blood” 
has ended in her ‘‘ purification,” is a problem left for the solution of a future 


age. A. 'V.. DICEY. 


of at least one permanent institution. France approaching what, 


settle- 
through which she has 


to use an expression of the last century, Revolution 


ment, gone 


‘ 


THE CLOUD IN THE EAST. 


PARIS, August 6, 1880 
DO not remember a time when, under the pacific surface of things, the 
situation of Europe was in reality more confused. The partition of 
Poland was prepared by a century of dissensions and troubles, but it was 
planned in secret and executed with much rapidity. The partition of Euro- 

pean Turkey is being prepared every day by the bad government of tl 
lurks, by the financial and political difficulties with which the Porte is no 
longer able to cope; but it will not be an easy work, and for fifty years per- 


the EF: 


sick man” 


haps to come stern question will remain a thorn in the 
th-bed, I 


are quarreling under his eyes. 


flesh of Europe. 
Phe ‘* is on his dea yut his heirs are not quietly waiting till 


his will is read : A dozen little nation- 


alities have sprung up, all ready to devour a portion of the heritage 


they 
We have been for the past few days on the eve of a great demonstration 
The demonstration, to be 
to sail for the 


Germany, and Russia, with the object 


hy the Western Powers against Turkey. 
be merely naval ; a fleet was 
land, Italy, Austria, 


l'urkey into obedience to the wishes expressed at the 


ure, was to 


Eastern seas, with vessels of 1 ng- 
France, of coercing 


Conference of Berlin 


of G The 


tration was to be the end of the diplomatic period of the new East 


on the subject, first, of f Montenegro, and, eece, demon- 


sec ondly, 


rn Ques- 


tion, and the beginning of new period which was not quite military, but 
which was evidently, if Turkey proved too obstinate, to be followed by a 
common military action. The Porte could not accept the new frontier of 


Greece which had been proposed at Berlin by France and England, and a 


cepted by all the Powers. ‘This frontier may be discussed theoretically, but 
practically it is difficult for Greece to claim two perine without having 
drawn the sword in the late war between Russia and Turkey It has always 


been the habit of diplomacy to shape treaties according to ‘the accomplished 


facts, to the efforts made in some sort of positive action. The Montenegrins 


fought, and they have been rewarded by the cession of some few towns, But 
it is quite a new fashion, and it would be a very dangerous fashion, for di- 


plomats to make themselves geographers from the mere love of art, and to 
It is almost 
inconceivable how much harm would be done if it was possible at a 


alter frontiers because it would suit some ethnographical views. 
ny time 
to unite the representatives of Europe, and to give them some nice problems 
( redistribution of land to settle. Greece has been what she is for forty years ; 
she has a bad frontier, to be sure, and one not adequate to the ons of 
but why has its inadequacy been discovered just now ? 
The extraordinary character of the Berlin Conference has led many think- 
action of 


impossi 


pretens! 
the Hellenic world ; 


behind the 
It 
that Russia and Germany should look with the same eyes on the development 
Austria 
achieved—not in 
the same form as the unification of Italy was accomplished, but nobody doubts 
uld 
The unification of Germany has been made with- 
out any revolution ; the Emperor of Austria has kept his crown and his prov- 
inces, 


ing minds to imagine that there was something hidden 


the Powers. : 


1 
ue 


is 


Their unanimity was, of course, a mere veil. 


The alliance of Prussia and of 
close that it may be said that the unification of Germany is 


of the Eastern Question. is now so 


that in case of a general war the two armies of Prussia and of Austria wo 
have the same objective. 
but, morally speaking, he has recognized the 
over-lord, 


German Emperor as his 
On what condition? On condition that there should be no return 
to the narrow views of the old Gotha school, of what was called Klein-Deut 
land, but that the new Gross-Deutschland should accept in the East the 
sion which Austria has always considered as devolved upon her 


sch- 
Germany is 
bound to take under her patronage, under her hegemony, the various races of 
the valley of the Danube and of the peninsula of the Balkans. She 

pute Constantinople with Russia, and not allow the Dardanelles to fal 
hands of a race which is adverse to the 


must dis- 
into the 
icy of 


papers and 


German race. The old 1 | 
Austria, which you will find so well embodied in the 
memoirs of Metternich and in the letters « 
of Gross-Deutschland. 


State the 
f Gentz, has now become the policy 
I have been very much struck I: ately by the depth and 
sincerity of the fear with which Russia i inspires Germany 


speaks with a sort of horror of this huge, unfathomable, 


; the cultured German 


uncontrollable Mus- 
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covy, only rising from barbarism, unacquainted with all the Western no- 
tions of parliamentary government, and even —_ civil law. Under the shin- 
ing surface of a servile aristocracy and a ¢ rrupt ucracy he will represent 
to you the great masses of the Russian people as a fearful trument of inva- 
sion and conquest, as a new horde of barbarians threatening the civilization 
of Europe. There is, on the other side, even among the most intellectual 


Russians, a curious state of mind with regard to Germany 


sider the German very much in the same lignt as the Romans used to con- 
sider the cunning and learned Greek, who came to Rome to seek for a for- 
tune. The patriots are led to believe that all the corruption of the Russian 




















administration 1s due to its German elements. You will tind tl dea in 
Pushkin, Ivan Turgeneff. The Russian writer is inclined to look upon 
the Russian peasant as a model of rough purity and candor, an uncut stone, 
only waiting for the chisel of civilization. 

The personal relations of the two Emperors, of Germany lof Russia 
and the convenience of what.was called the triple alliance of the Emperors 
have long pre vented the deep-seated sentiments of the tw itions f1 sa fi 
ing expression ; lately a great change has taken place, and the reasons of it 
still remain a secret. Time will show why the Ge in Chancellor turned 
round on Russia after having used the Russian alliance during so many years 
as a powerful weapon first against Austria and then against France; th ap- 
parent reason given by the official press has been the discovery of some in- 
trigues between Chancellor Gortchakoff and the Due Decazes Phe Russian 
Chancellor is accused of having coquetted too much with France. I believe 
firmly that these are only reasons of convenience—apparent reasons; that 
there has never been any serious design of an effective alliance between Rus 
sia and France directed against Germany. Russia may at times have found 
the friendship of Germany too heavy—'‘‘ ma funeste amitie pése a tous s 
amis ’’—but it was impossible for any minister in France in the state of 
public opinion here to enter into any binding arrangements with any other 
Power. 

The motive-power in the mind of the German Chancellor has not been 
ome 6on mot of the Russian Chancellor, some hint thrown out in versa- 
tion between French and Russian diplomats or journalists; it has been a 
studied effort to achieve the unification of Germany under the forms best 
suited to the historical traditions and the feelings of the various parts of the 
Fatherland. This unity was, so to n Prince Bismarck 
made his visit to Vienna; his presence there guaranteed at the same time the 
union of the north and the south of Germany, and the preservation of the 
urious historical aggregation of states and nationalities which goes now under 
the name of Austria-Hungary. The question which is now really at issue in 
the East is this: Which will be the controlling power, the guide of the people 
and the races so long sul aes to the rule of the Turks—will it be Germany, 
will it be Russia? Will Russia be allowed to work at a great Panslavia, while 
she draws towards her sphere of influence the Rumanians, the Bulgarians, 
the Servians, the Montenegrins, the Albani Will she finally possess 
Constantinople, and in that case will she allow Austria to extend herself along 
the Adriatic, and as far as the Aigean Sea to Salonica? The issue is mo- 
mentous one, as the rivalry between Austria 1, Which is of old 
standing, assumes new proportions from the moment when Prussia, standing 
behind Austria, is ready to preserve < fend | d to impose neutrality 
on France, in case France should be Ing of offer r hel g hand to 
Kussia. The issue is so momentous that already there is a va feeling that 
the Polish question may be soon revived. Poland is always debatable land ; 
the Poles can hardly hope now to conquer their old independence and to form 


again a country, but, having three masters, they can choose one master in pre- 


ference. There was a time whep they were willing to throw themselves on 
pointed, 


ted to 


the side of Russia, but their hopes on that side 


in Warsaw, 


} 
now thi 


have been sadly disap 


Che heart of Poland is still nd Warsaw might have attrac 
itself Posen and Lemberg reversed : Austria has be- 


*s seem to be 





come a constitutional country. The Emperor Francis Joseph is popular, and 
a great Polish nobleman is said to have told him some time ago: ‘Sire, la 
’ologne est a vos pieds.”’ 


The Emperor of Austria is going to Lemberg, the ralicia, a 


capital of 








province which he has not seen for several years. Great importance is at- 
tached to this demonstration. Even the surviving officers of the rrection 
of 1831, who live in is, have been invited to go to Lemberg. The visit 
to Galicia will probably not be without results. The hegemony of Ger- 


ma 





1y will be led ne 


Polar d 


these Se ee RN 


exten but to the 
of 
n intelli- 
that he has 
and that 
bad 


it only to the Slavic provinces of Turkey, 


old kingdom of and to Cracow. What will Russia do in presence 


It is said that even now Loris-Me who is a 
proac hed the chiefs of the I 
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of the last war and the timidity of the Russian diplomacy. Bulgaria is in a 
state of fermentation ; Panslavic emissaries are travelling in all the provinces 
where Russia means to keep some influence. A great storm is slowly but 


surely preparing in the East, 


and the Montenegrin and Greek questions are 
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PHM WAR IN AFGHANISTAN, 
Lonpon, August ro, 1880. 
ve elapsed since I wrote to you regarding this seemingly 


«Om months h 


‘ interminable war. For the third time now it may be said to have re- 


commenced in a more disastrous manner than ever, just as the Government 


1 
fondly hoped that they were about to get into blue water and safe harborage. 
‘The defeat of General Burrows at Kushk-i-Nakhud is the direct consequence 


of the policy of the late Government to set up Kandahar as a (so-called) 


independent state ruled by British nominee. This precious scheme was 
floated just before the late general election expelled Lord Beaconsfield and 


his sagacious colleagues from office. Like all the foreign policy of the late 
Government, it is impossible to account for this attempt to dismember 
Afghanistan except upon the incredible hypothesis that it was entered upon 
in order to do as much injury as possible to India and Great Britain before 
being dismissed to 


the responsibility for this disaster rests 


impotence and obscurity. A heavy portion, however, of 
Mr. 


It might have been averted if the policy they have pursued in 


upon Gladstone and his col- 
leagues. 
Afghanistan had not been so vacillating, so feeble, and, to speak plainly, so 
absurd, ‘There is not a single member of the existing Government who is not 
pledged, as deeply as words can commit a man, toa policy of absolute with- 
drawal from Afghanistan. It cannot be questioned that a frank avowal that 
such was the policy which, now they were in power, they intended to carry 
out, would have received the enthusiastic support of all Liberals throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


no inconsiderable portion of the Conservatives. 


Nay, secretly, it would have won the approval of 
The blindest partisan can 
hardly fail to sce, after the events of the past eighteen months, that this war 
was begun upon ¢ ulculations which have proved to be entirely erroneous, and 
was justified by an appeal to fears which are now seen to be groundless. The 
inability of the Russians to overcome the resistance of the Tekke Turkomans 
is an evidence impossible to question of their inability to invade, or even so 
much as to threaten, India. The 60,000 troops we have been compelled to 
throw into Afghanistan, without either subduing the hostility of the people or 
obtaining security for ourselves, shows how mistaken were those who declared 
that we had but a military promenade before us. 

Afghanistan itself had been broken up by our operations into three tole- 
rably well defined states. The northern part of the country had accepted 
the rule of Abdurrahman Khan ; all the southern parts, including Kandahar, 
the country of the Duranis, and Herat, acknowledged the supremacy of Ayub 
Khan; while central Afghanistan—the country of the Ghilzais, with Kabul 
as its capital, and where the bulk of our armies was collected—remained true 
to the deposed Amir, Yakub Khan, and in his absence to his infant son, 
Musa Jan. 
nize this tripartite division of Afghanistan as an accomplished fact, and act 


The obvious policy for the incoming Government was to recog- 
accordingly. Abdurrahman had established himself in northern Afghanistan 
without coming in any way into opposition to us; with him, therefore, we 
had nothing to do, Instead of setting up a powerless puppet to rule in Kan- 
dahar, and thereby converting Ayub Khan into an active enemy, the obvious 
policy of the Government ought to have been to make Ayub Khan into a 
firm friend by making Kandahar over to him. In like manner, in central 
Afghanistan they should have recognized Musa Jan as the Amir elect of the 
Ghilzais, and ali negotiations for peace and withdrawal ought to have been 
conducted with the great chiefs who had remained true to him from the be- 
ginning. Had this been done, every Britigh soldier in Afghanistan would 
long ere this have been withdrawn within the frontier of our Indian Empire, 
and Afghanistan itself would have been at peace; for the three sovereigns I 
have enumerated, though strong enough in all probability successfully to 
maintain each his own possessions against attacks from the others, are not 
strong enough to act aggressively. In a strange, haphazard fashion a 
‘*balance of power’ had in fact been brought about in Afghanistan at the 
time when the Liberal Government assumed office, and, in order to effect’a 
speedy and dignified evacuation of the country, all that was needed was that 
the Government should make over those districts occupied by our troops to 
the men who had the power to rule and maintain them. ‘The elementary 
sagacity to perceive this was lacking to the new Government, and the conse- 
quence is that affairs in Afghanistan are at this moment in greater perplexity 
and confusion than at any previous moment since we entered the country. 
They spent months hunting about for that impossible combination, an 
Amir capable of maintaining order and also a stanch friend of the British—as 
* who was not also a 


And 


so, instead of recognizing Musa Jan as the Amir of central Afghanistan, we 


if any Afghan could be ‘‘a stanch friend of the British’ 
base and incapable traitor, so far as his own people were. concerned. 


have conferred that title upon Abdurrahman, who has neither party nor power 
among the Ghilzais. And instead of negotiating with Ayub Khan in south- 
ern Afghanistan, the Government clung to Lord Beaconsfield’s puppet Wali 


, 
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of Kandahar, and the result is that twelve hundred British soldiers have 
fallen in a rout as complete and disastrous as ever overtook a British force, 
There are at present two British garrisons in positions of considerable 
About a thousand men are shut up in Kelat-i-Ghilzai, and between 
in the citadel of Kandahar. ‘The latter are in the 
The citadel, indeed, is too strong to be taken by as- 


danger. 
three and four thousand 
most pressing danger. 

sault ; but it is too small to afford adequate accommodation to three thousand 
men, and at this season of the year the sick and wounded will suffer severely 


from the great heat and the innumerable flies. It requires that a man should 


“ec ” 


have been in Kandahar to understand what is meant by a ‘‘ plague of flies. 
Worse than these, however, is the scantiness and quality of the water. There 
is poison in the sparkling rivulets which circulate within and around Kanda- 
har. For centuries the inhabitants have been accustomed to bury their dead 
immediately beyond the walls of the city, so that all around Kandahar the 
country is one huge cemetery, and this accumulation of human remains has 
made the water very impure and dangerous to drink. General Primrose, 
who commands at Kandahar, has already written, expressing his apprehen- 
sion lest the supply of water should fail him if he be not promptly relieved. 
Forces from two different quarters are being hurried up to his relief, and it is 
to be hoped that they will be far on their way before this letter has appeared 
in your columns. Nevertheless, from both quarters the operation is a 
hazardous one, and can hardly be effected without some heavy fighting. One 
relieving force, under command of General Phayre, is to advance from Quet- 
tah ; the other, under General Roberts, to march from Kabul. It will, per- 
haps, be of interest to your readers to have a description of the route which 
these columns will have to take. 

General Phayre is at present calling in his detachments and collecting car- 
riage at Quettah, and does not expect to be able to commence a forward 
movement until the 2oth of this month. The troops holding the line between 
Kandahar and Sukkur on the Indus number upon paper eleven thousand 
three hundred and fifty-three men of all arms. But of these one thousand 
two hundred have fallen at Kushk-i-Nakhud ; between four and five thousand 
are shut up in Kelat-i-Ghilzai and Kandahar ; another seven or eight hundred 
men are besieged in the fort of Chaman ; so that if General Phayre strips the 
entire line of communication he will not have many more than four thousand 
men with whom to march on Kandahar—a very insufficient force, unless sup- 
ported by General Roberts, to meet the army of Ayub Khan, which, since the 
battle of Kushk-i-Nakhud, has certainly swelled to double its original 
Quettah is not itself in Afghanistan, but stands at the head of the 
It isa march of twenty- 


strength. 
Bolan Pass in the territories of the Khan of Kelat. 
five miles to the Afghan boundary. Kelat is divided from Afghanistan by a 
range of barren stony hills, and the actual gateway between the two countries 
is a narrow, tortuous defile winding through these hills, and affording posi- 
tions where a handful of resolute men could greatly impede the march of an 
It is not here, however, that General Phayre will encounter resistance. 
The 
tribes that dwell in the mountains bordering this valley are already up, and 
But General Phayre is not likely to meet 
Three marches 


army. 
Emerging from these hills his force will debouch on the Pishin Valley. 


our convoys have been aftacked. 
with any formidable opposition in traversing the valley. 
across the valley will bring his troops to the Khojak Pass, and it is at this 
point that his difficulties will commence. The ascent from the valley to the 
summit of the Khojak Hills is at first very gradual, but as the summit is ap- 
proached the road becomes increasingly precipitous. The road winding in 
and out among the hills is almost the only part of southern Afghanistan that 
is not entirely hideous. The hillsides are clothed in verdure and dotted with 
fruit-trees, while a bright mountain rivulet intersects every grassy valley 
which on either side of the road runs up between the ridges of the hills. 

The Khojak Pass is seven thousand feet above the sea—the highest point in 
southern Afghanistan. Standing on the summit of these hills the traveller 
looks down upon the broad plain which stretches away almost to the walls of 
Kandahar, a vast wilderness of red sand, which the action of the wind has piled 
into huge ridges. Immediately below him, at a distance of four or five miles, 
is the British post of Chaman, the great dépot for supplies for the garrisons 
at Kandahar and Kelat-i-Ghilzai. The Khojak Pass and Chaman are con- 
nected together by a zigzag road cut out of the sides of the hills, the work of 
British engineers since the commencement of the present war. It is in 
forcing the Khojak Pass, and in the descent to Chaman, that General Phayre 
is likely to encounter his chief difficulties. The Khojak Hills are the habi- 
tation of the Atchikzais, an Afghan tribe who, in the war of 1838, showed 
themselves both daring and skilful in the practice of guerilla warfare. 
Hitherto we have purchased their quiet behavior ; but the telegraph informs 
us that the news of the British defeat has summoned them to arms, and if 
they can concentrate on the Khojak in any force there will be heavy fighting 
The descent from the Khojak is likely to 
prove a still more hazardous operation. The British posts in rear of Kanda- 
har were some days ago driven back to Chaman ; that post is besieged, and 
was yesterday reported to have been taken. Such an event would mean not 
only that we had lost a large quantity of supplies, but that a force of seven 


before they can be dislodged. 
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hundred men had been added to the heavy list of casualties sustained at 
Kushk-i-Nakhud. Tihs At 
ghans have not yet had time to collect a sufficient force at this point to carry 


The report, however, requires confirmation, 
so important a post. But though the fort at Chaman may escape capture, 
there can be no doubt that long before General Phayre has reached the Kho- 
jak Pass a multitude of Afghans will be collected in the plains below to attack 
him as he descends. Assuming him to have been victorious here, there re- 
mains a march of eighty or ninety miles across an open country, where, at 
any moment, he might find himself confronted ‘by Ayub Khan's victorious 
army. 

General Roberts, meanwhile, at the head of 8,000 picked troops, is hur- 
rying down from Kabul. ‘The distance between that city and Kandahar is 
315 miles, and this General Roberts hopes to traverse in 25 days. He may 
possibly do so if he encounters no opposition. But it is not supposed 
that he will cross the country between Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai with- 
The Kelat-i-Ghilzai 
garrison he will relieve and carry on along with him, and his object, I ima- 


out having to fight at least one considerable action. 


gine, will be to unite every available British soldier into a single force before 
seeking out and attacking Ayub Khan. Supposing him to be successful in 
this, he would be able to bring about 16,000 men in line. The Afghan army 
not be less than 30,000, which, with the recollection of Kushk-i- 
Nakhud still fresh, would be certain to fight with courage and obstinacy. 


What, however, the plans of Ayub Khan may be we are entirely ignorant. 


would 


My own impression is that he will remain in the vicinity of Kandahar until 
Phayre has passed Chaman and Roberts has relieved Kelat-i-Ghilzai, when 
he will withdraw in the direction of Herat ; and if overtaken it is not impro- 
bable that a second action may be fought not far from the scene of our de- 
feat. It is tobe hoped that when such a battle has been fought and won, the 
British Government will recognize the necessity of withdrawing from the 
country and relinquishing the benevolent intention set forth in the Queen’s 


speech at the opening of Parliament—to bestow ‘‘institutions” upon Af- 


ghanistan, 


Correspondence. 


A CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM PUBLICATION 

To THE EpIror oF THE NATION: 
Sir: I agree with your correspondent ‘‘F. W. H.,” in your issue of Au- 
gust Ig, that the abolition of the spoils system is second only in importance to 


SOCIETY. 


the abolition of slavery, and that there is an amazing popular ignorance and 
indifference on the subject. ~The formation of a publication society, as he 
suggests, seems the most feasible and the first step to take. 
had a liking for the Quaker who ‘“ 
venture to follow his example. 


I have always 
pitied the poor man five dollars,” and I 
I shall be glad to be one of five thousand to 
give one dollar a year, or one of one thousand to give five dollars, or one of 
one hundred to give fifty dollars to raise the five thousand dollars which 
““F. W. H.” estimates as the annual cost of a publication society. 

Yours truly, 


New York, August 20, 1880 


| We have received several letters on this subject, for which we hope 
to find room in our next issue—Eb. NATION.] 


Notes. 


S C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago, have in press ‘British Thought and 
We Thinkers—Critical, Biographical, and Philosophical,’ by Prof. Geo. S. 
Morris, of Johns Hopkins University; and ‘A Manual of Classical Litera- 
ture,’ by Charles Morris. Harper & Bros, will shortly publish ‘ Historical 
Studies of Church Building in the Middle Ages,’ by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton; ‘Four Centuries of English Letters,’ epistolary selections by 
W. Baptiste Scoones; and the last volume of Green’s ‘History of the 
English People.’ ‘The Political History of Recent Times,’ 1816-1875, 
is the title of a work by Prof. William Miller, of Tiibingen, to be issued by 
Little, Brown & Co. J. R. Osgood & Co. announce ‘ New and Old,’ a 
volume of verse by John Addington Symonds. Mr. Aldrich’s ‘ Stillwater 
Tragedy’ will be brought out next week by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The twenty-eighth annual report of the Boston Public Library is chiefly 
noticeable for its account of the first step taken to connect the use of 
the Library with instruction in the public schools. We do not feel 
sure that it is a step in the right direction. Punctually on the eve of 
the Boston meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science appears the plump volume of the Proceedings of 1879 at Saratoga. 
Prof. R. H. Thurston’s paper on the strength of American timber, Mr. Warren 
Upham’s on the succession of glacial deposits in New England, and Col. Gar- 
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rick North American 
among the more interesting. ——Dr. Janeway, of the New York City Board 
of Health, and Dr. Hunt, Secretary of the New ard, have 


united in pronouncing Princeton College to be ‘tin a thorough sanitary 


if 


Mallery’s on the sign-language of the Indians, are 





Jersey State Be 


con- 
dition,’’ in consequence of the complete overhauling of the drainage system 
and the introduction of an additional water-supply. There is, therefore, hap- 


» Al 


pily no fear of another such outbreak of fever as that near 
term, with its well-known fatal results. ——In recent numbers 


port Wercury (Aug. 7 and 14) Mr. Jas. E. 


rt 

the close of last 
ol New- 
Mauran gives some random jot- 
America. For the most 
part the old invoices and advertisements he has consulted refer to the trade of 


New port. 


the 
tings on the early importation of China-ware into 


Thus, the first use of the term China occurs in connection with an 
importation of sixty pieces into that town in July, 1722. 
number of the American Art Review Mr. Linton gi 
with his ‘‘ History of Wood-Engraving in 
and Scribner competition, 


In the August 
ts up muna 
America ” 
But his qualitications, for feelings’ sake, are 

Mr. R. rd 
his works form the subject of the leading article, and the etchings of Mr 


m debatable gr 
namely, the //arper 
pro- 
and 
John 
Henry Hill are catalogued and discussed by the editor, with the help of illus 


fuse and altogether creditable as well as prudent. Swain Giff 


trations in both cases. Mr. W. R. Hodges, describing the private collection 
of Mr. S. A. Coale, Jr., of St. Louis, tells of an Alvarez 
an incident in the life of 


which *‘ represents 


Rousseau, as related in his ‘ Confes Two 


s1OnS , 


bewitching women are standing upon ladders gathering oranges, which they 


toss to him below.”” This is an illustration of the cherry-tree incident with a 
vengeance.——The seventh number of Vapereau’s ‘ Dictionnaire des ( 
F, W. Christern) reaches and breaks off with Nay 


leon II]., and as six and three-quarters pages are already devoted to h 


temporains’ (New York : 
is clear that the notice he ol 
of 
; Mazzinia page anda 


without including the war of 1870, it 
will greatly exceed that bestowed upon his 


Mahon is allowed four p 


any contemporaries, \I 










1} 
ayes halt ; 


ters of a page. Among Americans, Gen. McClellan figures at greatest leng 
Part 17 of Oncken’s ‘ Allgemeine Geschichte’ (New York 

mann & Co.) concludes Dr. Philippson’s *t Age of Louis NTV.” an 
ner’s ‘‘ Peter the Great’; while in Part 18 Dr. Hertzberg’s ‘* Ancient Rome ” 





advances to within one stage of its conclusion, ending here at the battle of 
Philippi. The illustrations are of the usual high quality—portraits of the 
Grand Monarch, of Emperor Joseph I., Emperor Charles VI., Frederic 1 
and Frederic William of Prussia, etc.; the Tivoli temples, Pyramid of Cestius, 


Tomb of Cecilia Metella, | 
tus, etc. 


uusts of Cicero, the young Octavian, Junius Biu- 
Most interesting, however, is an authentic view of the Acropolis of 
} 


Pergamos, showing the site of the great altar of which Berlin now boasts the 


spoils. In subsequent issues, the publishers announce, will be given cuts of 
some of the groups of the gigantomachy. Till they appear, the binding of 
vol. ii. should be postponed.——Seven parts of M. Sarcey’s second series of 


*‘Comédiens et Comeédiennes’ have now appeared, and we have portraits | y 
nen and pencil of MM. Worms, Barre, Coquelin cadet, and Mlle. Samary 
I I , ! 

of the Comeédie-Frangaise, of M. Laf 
Miles. 


Sarcey’s sketches of the stage celebrities 


former associate, and of 


Blanche Pierson and Jane Essler. Encouraged by the success of M, 
M. Jouaust 
* Acteurs et Ac- 
trices du temps passé,’ written by M. Ch. Gueullette and illustrated by the 


f the present time, 


has planned a series of the histrionic notabilities of the past. 


needle of M. Lalauze, is appearing in parts similar to those of M. Sarcey’s 
vil, and Mlle. 
Champmesle, Racine’s mistress, are ready and will be followed by a third 


invaluable volume. The first two on Baron, Moliére’s puy de 
on Armande Bejart.——G. Barbéra, Florence, announces the publication 
early next year of a volume of 500 pp. 16mo, entitled Amnuarto della Let- 
It isin- 
tended to make this annual a ‘‘useful repertory of biographical, bibliographi- 
cal, and statistical data, and of whatever best 


teratura italiana, to be edited by Drs. Guido Biagi and Guido Mazzoni. 


represents the Italian intellec- 


tual movement, whether manifested in books or literary periodicals, or in the 


theatre, the universities, and the academies.” We have received the circular 





programme of the third International Salvage or Safety (Sa/vataggte) Con- 


gress, to be held in Florence on September 23-29. Accidents by rail, by ordi- 
nary conveyance, on rivers and on the high seas, by flood and fire, by wounds 
and poison—their prevention and cure—are the chief topics announced for 


discussion. 
—A correspondent writes us from Washington : 


‘Perhaps some of your readers who were interested in reading Mr. 
Davidson's notice of the Abbé Rosmini, and have never read or heard of Dr. 
Brownson’s profound and exceedingly interesting critical notices of the works 
and philosophical systems of Gioberti and Rosmini, would be glad to have 
references to some of his articles, which I have hunted up. See Brownson’s 
Review for April and July, 1864, for two articles on Gioberti. The article 
in the July number, at pages 304, 309, 310, and 311, incidentally notices 
Rosmini, and points out what Brownson considers a weak point in his sys- 
tem. See also the number for January, 1874, page 27, and for April, 1874, 
page 154. One of Brownson’s most interesting articles is that on ‘ The 
Problem 


§02, and 


of Causality’ in the October number for 1874; and on pages 496 
503 are notices of Rosmini.”’ 
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urance Lh 
I I f t t l epared f 
} el ¢ ‘ ? ‘ . 
‘ t 1 to | | I 
] rt of Cr | 
f 1 tl t hay t l 
Mr. E. B. W rne pape n ** Thor i e Fr h Revo- 
1 the sey r rUOneT S 1 the conti i art rt, the 1 t 
] ! tion to the number It is but ord ry performance 
f point of view ul marked y ¢ d 1 of chronol il 
[his is heightened by an evident mi of 1793 for 1792 in the 
( f the A/ontteur given on p. 776, and | he writer's sumption on p. 
774 tl ise Paine wv elected bef the expiration of the Legislative 
4 he w hosen a delegate to that ly and not to the Convention 
which immediately succeeded it Generally speaking, however, Mr. Wash- 
| is right in supposing that the story of Paine’s « er in France would 
I wvelty to American He supplies, besides a narrative of events, a let- 
t f He It de Séchelk ind other inedited documents of interest. Lieut. 
Gree ‘*Over the Balk with Gourko”’ is supplementary to this writer's 
‘ e report on the Russo-Turkish war ready published in book-form. 
It is slightly disappointi in its graphic quality, but the imagination may 
ve left to complete the picture which he draws of Bulgarian and Mo- 
hammedan atrocities in the pre t Kumelia, as the contending armies swayed 
| id forth over the same t ry, and of the awful hegira of the Turkish 
populati from the interior to Constantinople and the seaboard. <A _ begin- 
ning is made of a translation of Alf Se er’s life of Jean Francois Millet, 
with f simile illustrations ; it is of good promise. The Dickens series is 
continued by tracing pictorially and otherwise the scenes associated witl 


* Pickwick by’; Mr. A. 


Richard 


"and R. Macdonough offers a warm 


ympathetic estimate Mr. Henry Stoddard ; and, to conclude 


without exhausting the varied table of contents, Dr. H. C. Wood makes an 
effective rejoinder to Dr. Leffingwell on the value of vivisection. Per- 
haps we should mention, among the curious illustrations to Mr. Schuyler’s 


ter the Great,”’ two revolver cannon and a circular mi- 


of Peter's t 


repres¢ nting a 


me, 








Mr. W. H. Bishop’s second and apparently last paper, in the September 
Harper's, 0 Fish 1 Men in the Maine Island perhaps surpasses the 
{ er in lightn of touch and in a certain poetical felicity of descriptign. 
But w i el incline lt juc tion the yrrectness of the ‘‘ local col yr” of ** the 
fleet at night hi imere lanterns ( n to port, and red to starboard).”’ 
The illustratic iain of no le excellence. More striking, and in a 
different way interest the long array of fac-simile portraits of the family 
ot Creorge III rccompanying a ketch of its everal characte rs and fortunes 
rh ct is difficult to handle within narrow limits, but the writer, K. M. 
Rowland, | been fairly successful i voiding confusion and dulness. <A 
‘ te theme is treated by Mr. Eugene L. Didier, when tracing the trans- 
t ic career of three Baltimore belles, granddaughters of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, who became Lady Stafford, Marchioness of Wellesley, and 
Du f Leeds, respectively. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, besides wind- 
ing up her By-Paths in the Mountains” with a love-match, actually uses 
thi nstalment as an apology for the moonshiner. The good-natured 
North-Carolinian who resorts to illicit stilling in order to earn a little cash for 
his pretty wif d something better than a wolfskin covering for his babe, is 
surprised by ‘‘a m, ill-« litioned fellow ” and two assistant revenue officers, 
and kills one of n Imprisoned, his wife brings him liberty in the shape of 

saw, and nobody in the neighborhood seems surprised or displeased. Mrs. 
Davis's heroine tartly rebuk n officious admirer who ‘‘ was outraged at this 
lax condition of morals,” by telling him there is ‘‘ a great deal to be said on 
the other side of the question ind so there is, but whether more is not to 


Mrs. 


‘Seven Sleepers’ Paradise 


is what Davis omits to 


be said 
M. 


on the side explain. 


D. Conway, writing the beside the 


Loire,” has someth ng novel to relate of the actual cave-dwellers of the 
\ iity of Tours, and pokes his usual fun at Catholic saints and miracles. 
Mr. Curti in the I asy Cha r, pays an ift< ite tribute to the me mory of 
the late George Ripley. 

Mr. Aldrich brings his ‘‘ Stillwater Tragedy” to a close in the September 


ic chapters, and with the good nature which it 





if/an in some not very trag | 

| ll alo been plain would not f il him in the crisis.. A rather long 
t story by Miss Olney is the only other contribution in fiction, a 

d tment in which, by the way, the dA@antic has come to depend too ex- 

‘ ly upon its editor's own work to maintain its old place easily. Mr. 


i 
Trowbridge ha 


1 poem celebrating the fact that he is ‘‘ Twoscore and Ten,” 
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vith a nd whol ie plaintivenes nd an excellence of execution 
\ il rare in n ne vers¢ the average icter of this 
I the other poems of the numb« Kate Gannett Wells 
i \\ in Organizat d her article is perhaps the mor 
I g efly statistical I ixth instalment of ‘* Reminis- 
fv gossip e Harrison Administration, 1841. Of 
t | onymou n ‘hn ro ss of the Presiden- 
t ( 1 Mr. Bowker’ ! The Political Responsibility of 
Individ he latter is much the better, and, indeed, deserves higher prais 
t} saying this implies; the other has been written too often in the daily 
press to ler apt its appearance here. ‘The reviews are in no way re- 
markable, though that on Mr. Richard Grant White’s works is worth 
reading. Mr, White’s own paper on ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge” and a fir 
irticle describing the ‘‘ Intimate Life of a Noble German Family” are per- 
ps the best prose contributions to the number, measured by the magazine 
tandard of excellence which involves the admixture of interest and value in 
such | rtions as to secure agreeableness first of all. A reference of Mr. 
Perry's to ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor’ in his article on Scott, too, is worth 
the reader's attention. 


September is rather monotonous, a defect not altogether 


Lippincott’s for 
l for by the « Excepting the short storie 


I 
1is has been greater than that 


juality of the different papers. 

the average merit (for some time tl 

7 So en 
azine Ss TlVais, 


it should be s 





1), and the poetry, there are five ar- 
are the concluding 
“ Eko. 


by Louise Seymour Houghton, which 


allied subjects out of a These 


pa} er on A. 
niah Scrub : 
lead the ire sprightly memoranda of ordinary incidents of travel 
in the less-explored regions of America ; 

by William Sloane Kennedy, which draws attention to the artistic possibilities 
of New Eng the hemlock forests of the Alleghanies, and the 
Pennsylvan ‘Newport a Hundred Years Ago,” Frances Pierrepont 
North, historical picture which suggests that the present charms of the 
watering-place do not rival the nd 
best, ‘‘A Villeggiatura in Assisi,” a charming description of Assisi and its 
of ‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” The fifth 
ampbell’s ‘‘ Studies in the Slums ”’ best ; th 


possible seven. 
Hf. Siegfried’s ‘‘ Canoeing on the High Mississippi,” and 
Among Florida Lakes,” 
number, and 


Picturesque,”’ 


** Short Studies in the | 


nd, canals of 





by 
past glories of the old sea-port ; and fifth 


cathedral by the clever author 


chapt r of Miss (¢ is one of the 


first of two papers by L. Lejeune on ‘‘ Horse-racing in France” is excellent in 


its way. The ‘‘ Monthly Gossip” notices the last Sa/on, giving the names and 


ddresses of American exhibitors ; and the reviews are good enough to in- 


duce the wish that there were more of them. 


st London Soo 


of forthcoming English publications. 


—From the la ‘seller we glean the following announcements 


In biography: ‘ Life of Colin Camp- 


bell, Lord Clyde,’ by Lieut.-Gen. Shadwell ; ‘Early Life of Charles Jame 
Fox,’ by George Otto Trevelyan; ‘Madame de Staél, by A. Steven 
‘Public Life of the Right Hon. John Charles Herries during the Reigns of 


George III., George 1V., William IV., and Victoria’; ‘ Life and Letters of 
John, Lord Campbell,’ edited by his daughter, Mrs. Hardcastle; ‘ Mrs. 
sketch, by Lady Eastlake ; ‘ Memoir of the Personal Life of David 
ngstone,” by Dr. Wm. G. Blaikie; and ‘Life and Letters of John T. 
Delane, late E vr of the 7%mes,’ by Sir George W. Dasent. In travels: 
‘Voyage of tl by A. E. Nordenskidld ; ) 

!’"—a naturalist’s journey in Borneo and the 
Sooloo Archipelago—by F. W. Burbridge ; ‘Japan: its History, Traditions, 
and Religions,’ by F. 3. Reed ; ‘A Visit to Wazan, the Sacred City of Mo- 
rocco,’ by Robert Spence Watson ; ‘ The Land of Gilead,’ by Lawrence Oli- 
phant; and ‘A Trip to Manitoba,’ by Mary Fitzgibbon. 
add ‘ India in 1880,’ by Sir Richard Temple; ‘American Food and Farin- 


ga,” ‘Siberia in Europe,’ by 


Henry Seebohm ; ‘ Eastward Ho 





To these we may 


ing,’ by a 7imes correspondent ; and Mr. E. A. Freeman’s ‘ Historical Geo- 
In 
Power of Movement in Plants,’ in which he has been assisted by his 
We also notice Mr. St. George Mivart’s ‘ The 


Cat: an Introduction to the Study of Backboned Animals, especially Mam- 


science Mr. Darwin leads the list with a work on 





graphy of Europe.’ 
‘The 
son, Mr. Francis 


Darwin. 
mals’; a ‘ Dictionary of Medicine,’ edited by Richard Quain ; 
Account of the of 
British India and Ceylon,’ by Clements R. Markham; and another of Mr. 


a ‘ Popular 
Introduction Peruvian Bark from South America into 
Richard Jefferies’s delightful out-door excursions in natural history, ‘ Round 
About a Great Estate.’ 
a volume on ‘ Duty’; the author ef ‘Ecce Homo’ now writes of ‘ Natural 


Samuel Smiles continues his well-known series with 


the Rev. John Julian furnishes a ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology.’ 
‘A Popular Introduction to the History of 


Religion ’ 
We 
Greek and Roman Sculpture,’ by Walter Copland Perry ; and ‘ Lectures on 
Architecture,’ delivered before the Royal Academy by the late Edward Barry. 


lude with mention of 


conc 


—Prof. 


Literature,’ 


A. Bartoli’s important work, ‘ The First Two Centuries of Italian 
which has been appearing in parts for the last ten years, has just 
been completed. It forms part of the great encyclopedia entitled, ‘ L’Italia 


sotto l’aspetto fisico, storico, artistico, ete.,’ published at Milan by Dr. Fran- 








‘The 


Bartoli’s 


August 26, 1880] 


allardi, and noticed in the .Vation, No. 464. book forms a 


cesco \ 
] abou 


volume of six hundred pages 8vo, and is very unequ 





on the formation of the] nguage, the dial 


s excellent, but that referring to Dante is worth ( sting of volumi- 
us analysis of the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ which migl vell have been printed 
in full. The concluding portion, devoted to Boc« oO, is also unsatisfactory, 
being limited exclusively to an examination of the ‘ Filocopo’ and_ the 
urces of the ‘ Decameron,’ the author naively remarking that ‘‘ the same study 


she De€ 


But that not being 


uld made of » other minor 


possible in this work, we pass to a 


which we have made of the ‘ Filocopo’ 


works of Boccaccio. 


rapid examination of the ‘ Decameron.’” In spite of these faults we have 
here the first critical history of Italian literature. The later period will be 
treated by Prof. Bartoli in his ‘ History of Italian Literature,’ the first three 
volumes of which, covering the same ground as the above-mentioned work 
but in a more popular manner, have already been published (Florence, 1878- 
i d t / 
So), and the first volume noticed in the Vation, No. 730 
INGLIS’S AUSTRALIA.* 
TNLIKE Mr. Crawford, whose travels we recently had occasion to re- 


view (.Vation, No. 784), Mr. Inglis is entirely contemporaneous in his 


b 





counts. His narrative begins in February, '77, and comes down so late as 


to be sages of peculiar point with quotations from 


ible to be illustrated in pas 


Pinafore.’ He has little to tell of wild adventure with aborigines or 
“ of the before they had 


He pre- 


and problems of the now vigor- 


‘*bush-rangers,”’ or manners and customs of these 


been reduced to their ‘nt comparatively unimportant position, 


fers to deal with manners 


prest 
in the great towns, 
ously developed young civilization, and his work should be to the liking of those 
who desire a certain amount of information and matter for reflection in their 
readir Nor do the two authors conflict 


g together with entertainment. even 


in the actual territory covered, since Mr. Inglis treats mainly of the colony of 
New South Wales with its capital, Sydney, while Mr. Crawford devotes him- 
self, besides New Zealand, to Victoria and Melbourne. 

The occasion of Mr. Inglis’s volume was an acute rheumatism, contract- 
ed | Ile was 
obliged to abandon his labors and take steps for the recovery of his health. 


w short 


y him while a planter’s agent in a malarious district of India. 


months 
Ile 
carries his rheumatism through the volume with him, and we come perforce 
We are re i 


usual 


For this purpose he had recourse to Australia, and in ‘‘a fe 


of its wonder-working air” found himself for the most part restored. 





in 


his 
not 


person voyaging for 


eived, too, into 


who, 


interest it. 
He is not 


pro perous 


to take a somewhat intimate 


confidence in other ways. the traveller when 
the 
al 


living even during his period of illness. 


and elegant 
He was )} 


id so in 


rT ~ — : 
scientific, aS a rule 1s 





pleasure or philosophic observation. liged to make his own 


such a number of 


ways as show that it is by no means the typical Yankee alone who can be es- 





teemed the “‘ Jack-of-all-trades,”’ the master of ingenious resource in time 
of need. This writer has been in turn ‘‘cadet on a sheep run,” manager 
of estates, gold-digger, travelling agent, newspaper correspondent, and 
editor. When we take leave of him he is the secretary of a Sydney 


insurance company. Once he goes by steerage a long 


He this kind of 


indeed it must everywhere seem, to 


journey up tl 





coast. pronounces accommodation ‘‘ unutterab 


customed to a certain scale 


of Blue 


there is to be seen a notable piece of railway engineering called the Zi 


*> 


one a 





consideration. But again he journeys to the Mountains—where 


a0 
Zag, 


presumably, from the description, somewhat like the great ‘* Horseshoe 
Bend” in Pennsylvania—on a free pass; and in this case we are not sur- 


Pp ised to hear that the road is 
} 


civility itself.” These hardships should give the book a va 
sort to such as may be meditating removal to Australia, sinc: 
at life from the point of view of a struggler for subsistence, and can give 


whi 





hints from his actual encounter with obstacles of the minor sort 


mere theorist mig He furnishes details of wages—including the 


ht pass over, 
pay of the newspaper profession, which he laments as insufficient and not 


alluring to first-class talent—prices of food, house-rent, land, and the hke. 
The figures given correspond fairly well to those ruling at the p i 
in America. 

Mr. Inglis is not a profound observer, but he is an intellige 
sprightly one, and has grace enough to take an interest in a wide range 


We 


beauty and self-reliance of the women (one would think that it 


topics, so that there are chapters for all tastes. read of the physical 


migh 
matter of regretful melancholy at times in the mother country to see it 


so invariably surpassed in this particular by the first 


upstart col 
ing taste for athleti 
He is 
Whoever shares his passion should have 


the architecture of Sydney streets, the prevail 
and the fatally defective character of the land laws. 


great sportsman, 


pretty comprehensive idea of whatever game—tish, flesh, or fowl 
* ‘Our Australian Cousins. By James Inglis, a 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co 





Nation. 








affords The kangaroo and wallaby-driving would seem to the 

th st promising in entertainment of the various forms presents 

s in this, too, the virtue of resisting the encro en f a form of an 

ife which increases Ww 1 rapidity to I nin so i c . 

whelm both pastoral pursuit l icultu A fw ‘ 
formed, in ‘* the ish,” u wid t dism | rsu ] 

urged on to the « unter of 1 f rk , who gx the Wh as 


fast as they can discharge their pieces ; and the thing is said to have almost 


the excitement of a battle, with 


ill its onsets 1 repulses 
Che principal entertainment and profit afforded by the book are in the 
line of speculation and comparison forcibly suggested with the condition of 
affairs in the United States Che parallelism is ofts yuite startling It ap 


pears that certain things can only be done, under the domination of Anglo 














Saxon blood, in one way; or at any rate that cert hi ena are i 

tal to its elementary stages of development the we l, irr ve of 
climate. There are passages, both of description and comment, which make 
the work half seem no more than one of ch il ious forms of p y 

as the ‘ History of th Kingdom of Lao,’ and the like, in which, under the thin 
disguise of a foreign nomenclature, writers have discoursed of ketu \ 
and appearances about them Lhe traveller tinds ) t t-an 
rail fence, the self-sufficient and unterrified bearing, ! t 

‘* bar” to partake of alcoholic drinks, as the ind nu {f ho \ 
in Australia, as inthe American West. The servant questi \ 
Man and maid pay their employers little def ice, 1 walk \ 
them in critical situations with entire unconce So 

begun among the workingmen ; and though neither the fa ft \ 
nor the varied industries of which it is capable have been developed to \ 
noticeable extent, local Ke veys have ari , who t only 

Chinese but even the coming of further immi ts from the mother « \ 
declaring that the labor market is al ly ove ck The « y 
ported by strikes against the reduction of w s below ‘ , 
figure, regardless of th ict that, owing to the pr tion of 

the necessities of life command prices which make t ly 
remuneration actually but very moderat It is usef to know t 
Chinese, who are the market-gardeners and florists of the country, where 
interfered with, have made steady and good citizen ¢ 1¢ Europe 
dress, and attained to a considerable pr rity. 

In Australia as in America there are “ ring By a ‘ rr 
aldermen the city of Sydney paid something r two milli f s for 
sewers which were planked only with ards, s vy fell to 
emit still, occasionally, etiluvia 1 ing vellers tal-work ¢ | 
hands employed on this job drank r 1 the 1 contr t 
cleared a round quarter of a million In A ralia, 1 Amet t 

7 
men” do not i into pol s Chere ain trad rf we W Y 
they did, but it is not now. Blat fellows, mer turers, making i 
tics a profession, whocan ‘ outswear a bullock-driver 1 out-drink a ler’s 
drayman,” it is said, ire elections to P t, and t readiest d 
most serviceable weapons there to be abuse and calumny. The vast dimen- 
sions to which the civil service has attained, as a so of d r to free 
institutions, is an Australian as well as an American complaint. This is the 
more singular, since there the English system of tenure during go vi 
ostensibly at least, prevails, and > schoolmaster in politics may ca 1 to 
remark that th may be other evils in a civil service ) rotation in off 
It would seem that the difficulty of ‘‘ rotating” has led to the putting in of 
supernumeraries by interested friends to such an ext that ‘‘ nearly eve 
tenth n meet is in some degree or other the ent of money from 
the public funds. If not checked, this threat t enace the very found 
tions of stable government, 1 reduce the « y to the condition of vast 
lucky bag into which every hand shall be dipped to fish up as much as hi 
grasp can hold. , 

In social life the surly, purse-] id ignor s ter of h wn fortunes, 
assumes an exceedingly promi t} e Phe youth are wanting in respect 
to their elders. Young Australia, in his turn, is pert, impudent, confident in 
his own superior information—as well he may be in the matter of book-learn- 
ing at least, since he has good public schools at which to acquire it, whereas 


ould read and 


I 1 ana 


write, 





i-working immigrant proge 


the same field of the typical Young Ame- 


it was much if his har 


He is perhaps to be the successor in 
I 





rica of the comic cartoonists. Ata later stage, when he takes to evil courses, 
which he does to an extent ns dire cor ences,” he develop 
into a social scourge, evoid of respect for age, sex, or rank, and up to 








every villany and outrage As San Francisco has originated the ‘‘ hood- 
lum,” Sydney gives us the “larrikin,” new names for that very old, old pro- 
luct, the mongrel corner-loafe1 Che ge is the freest in the known 
world, | yed by all of the male sex after a residence of six months, 
and this ‘‘ manhood suffrage" is not at all exercised with discretion. Religion 
of the regular sort is slightingly treated Phe sturdy parvenus thanking only 
themselves for their success, and feeling little need of a Providence, ‘‘ make a 
religion of mammon-worship, or, if of another sort, turn to the spiritists, false 








hets, and sensation-m rs of all sorts, who abound as plentifully as 

1 ourselve 
Australian society, our informant assures us, is cursed, as with a dry rot, 
with vine dishonesty and corrupt government. He does not mince 
matters, and is not backward in calling things by what he deems their true 
nan But we are not, after all, hurried along with him at exactly the same 
pace His forebodings seem extreme, He has the air of being too close to 
ibject, and suffering too much from the irritation of actual friction with 
what are undoubtedly disagreeable circumstances, to make allowances with a 
ficiently calm judgment. He finds it hard to realize, perhaps, that every- 
thing else is not as permanent as his solidly built city of Sydney, in which 


there are residences of freestone, for the prosperous of the community, costing 


one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. At the distance of twelve thousand 


miles, however, the transitional state of the country, the probably ephemeral 
character of most of the phenomena now apparent, stand out with a greater 


distinctness 


We see the manners of a period of turmoil and eager efferves- 


of heterogeneou elements. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that 


ire looking at a finality, at a civilization rotten ere it yet be in any 


manner ripe. 
from the penal colony of Botany Bay as its starting point, and recruited since 


Nothing seems clearer than that the society which, sprung 


from the paupers and incapables of all the earth, has attained to such mar- 
vellous heights of prosperity, is not going to be wrecked by the obstacles 
named, nor wrecked at all till it has reached a certain logical completeness 
of development. This seems so indisputably the thing to be expected for 
Australia that a It tends to 


lighten considerably the prospect in our own case to find conditions, which 


certain retrospective comfort may be taken. 


have often been asserted to be peculiarly American and the product of our 
The 
erant youth, lacking in the kind of 


institutions, springing up at the antipodes under such diverse auspices, 


reviewed seem those of a rude, exul 


evils 
prudence that foresees at the start the remote consequences of actions, and 


And 


ce so definite a progress in refinement and the abatement of these condi- 


too eager in new achievements to guard properly the fruits of the old. 


sit 


tions may be noted, in the older portions of the United States at least, an 
entire victory over them in time may not be so wild an inference. The vast 
preponderance of the constructive and conservative over the disintegrating 
forces, even in the rudest society, stands out in this contemplation of our 


Australian cousins with a decidedly cheerful effect. 


FROM GOSHEN TO THE ARNON.,* 


f igs anonymous book before us is a bold attempt to revolutionize the 

legends and geography of the Exodus and erect a slender structure of 
facts out of almost pulverized materials. The character of those natignal 
legends, according to the author, was this: The Hebrews, on forcing their 
way into Palestine, carried with them traditions betraying a common origin, 
but differing, sometimes in the names of individuals or places, and sometimes 
in the periods to which events were assigned. This confusion was intensified 
by the amalgamation of Canaanitish traditions, and by the tendency of a later 
race of story-tellers, among a semi-barbarous people, to associate the old 
lege: 


and a heterogeneous mass of apparently disconnected records was collected. 


ds with the new abodes of the tribes. Original distinctions were lost, 


For ‘after the story-teller came the embryo historian,” and ‘‘ there were 
such men both in Israel and Judah, on the right bank of the Jordan and on 
the left bank, in Edom and in Canaan.” In a still later age the stories of 
different tribes were welded together, glaring inconsistencies pared down, 
additions and emendations made, and the whole was shaped to pass for con- 
secutive history. And then, long before the final redaction took place, a va- 
riety of causes—such as sectional antagonisms, dynastic requirements, and the 
necessities of a religious scheme—conspired to distort even these early records. 
Phe earliest history was loaded with miracles, for the greater glorification of 
God and his people, and thus arose the ‘* travesty” of ancient story which we 
the books of ind 


pious romance of which nearly half the Book of Joshua is composed.” ‘To 


possess in Exodus Numbers, and ‘‘the superstructure of 
disentangle the manifold threads of tradition thus twisted together and woven 


into tissues ‘‘of the grotesque, the repulsive, and the impossible,” and to 
separate the genuine from the false, is the task of the author; and no small 
task, indeed. Let us hear some of the results of his investigation. 

rhat a Semitic tribe of nomadic habits exchanged a state of servitude in 
Egypt for the freedom of the wilderness some time between the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries B.c. ‘‘ may be regarded as an historical fact’; the 
memory of the occurrence, so generally preserved in the traditions of the peo- 
How did that 


The story of Joseph, including his bargains with the 


ple of Israel, must have rested ‘‘on a substratum of fact.” 
tribe come to Egypt ? 
Egyptians during the famine—‘‘ if we read between the lines ""—presents the 
original form of the tradition : forced the 
Egypt; they gave their money and flocks for bread, and bartered their free- 


famine nomads to seek food in 


Trabner & Co. ve, pp. 44 1£79 
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dom for the privilege of settling in Goshen, The Egyptian governor who 
received and settled them became in time an ancestral hero of their own— 


Joseph. Ex. 


cessive oppression finally made them prefer starvation in the wilderness to life 


How long they sojourned in Goshen cannot be ascertained. 


under the taskmaster. They left Goshen, a district adjoining Tanis, to go 


That 
the migration of the earliest 


towards the land of Edom, where kindred tribes of Terahites dwelled. 
land was, in fact, the Canaan of the patriarchs : 
Terahites from the East did mot take place from the north to the south, 
through Palestine, as the narratives of Abraham represent. The leadership 
The delivered, runaway, or 
thrust-out slaves took the direct road towards their objective point. 


of Moses may be historical, and it may not. 
They 
marched east through the desert plateau of Tih, the Biblical wilderness of 
Shur. 
tradition, but a tradition of very late origin, unknown to the Israelites of the 


The story of the crossing of the Red Sea is not only a preposterous 


time of the judges, or of the earlier monarchy ; it owes its origin to the mis- 
understanding of a poetical line. The Gulf of Suez was not even touched by 
the Hebrews; its name was not Vam Suph; these words do not signify Sea 
of Reeds (or Weeds); the Yam Suph of the Scriptures is the Gulf of Akaba, 
supha). The 
barren Tih was traversed, as the necessity of the case required, in a number 
Marah and Elim were wof stations in the direction of 
The 
Amalekites, whose abode was in the Idumzan Mountains, east of the barren 


and the meaning of the name is, sea of storms (suph being 


of days, not of years. 
what is now known, and falsely known, as the Sinaitic Peninsula. 


valley of Arabah or Ghor, did #o¢ proceed to the shores of the Gulf of Suez 
to fight the Hebrews at Rephidim ; they encountered them near their own 
border. Elim is identical with Elath or Eloth, that is, the classical AZlana, 
at the head of the Gulf of Akaba. Mount Sinai, where the covenant with 
Jehovah was concluded, was neither Jebel Serbal nor Jebel Musa, nor any 
mount or peak in the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula—for the freed people and 
their leaders could not, without being insane, have ventured to toil in their 
flight through the rugged intricacies west and south of the Jebel et Tih—but 
the mountain overhanging the ancient city of Petra on the west, the moun- 
Hor, Sinai, Horeb, and Paran 
And so was the 


tain generally identified with Mount Hor. 
were names of the same mountain in different legends. 
wilderness of Sinai variously called the wilderness of Sin, of Zin, of Kadesh, 
of Paran—this last name never having designated the Mount Feiran of the 
Kadesh, where the Israelites dwelt so long, is another name for 
The Ain Musa, which 


peninsula. 
Petra (Sela) itself, which was known also as Rekem. 
flows through the great cleft of that famous rock-city of the Horites (or Trog- 
lodytes), is the stream to which was attached the Mosaic miracle of cleaving 
the rock for supplying water to the thirsty people. This miracle, like many 
others, is variously told. To Hor-Sinai the Israelites proceeded from A®lana 
(Akaba), marching through the inhospitable region of the Southern Araba. 
It was there that Jethro, a sheikh of a kindred people, the Midianites, re- 
ceived them—on the confines of his own land—and became their guide and 
Midian is wrongly extended by expositors to the west of the A®lanitic 
The Zered, which 


ally. 
Gulf, to meet the exigencies of misinterpreted traditions. 
the Hebrews reached after turning the lands of kindred tribes, is not the 
Wady el Ahsy which formed the southern boundary of Moab, but the Mojeb 
—that is, the Arnon of other traditions—which separated Moab, on the north, 
With the crossing of the Arnon and the con- 
of the ‘‘ Beni Israel” 


from the land of the Amorites. 
quest of the Amorite territories the ‘‘ wanderings ' 
were at an end. When the Jordan was crossed, at a later period, new legends 
extended the wanderings to the latter river. Judah, a Hebrew but not pro- 
perly an Israelitish tribe—according to the early usage of the names—effected 
Each portion of the Hebrew people 
The amalgamation began 


its settlement in Palestine separately. 
atsorbed considerable non-Hebrew elements. 
early, and lasted long. 

Most of these, and many other similarly bold and apparently venture- 
some readjustments of the Biblical traditions concerning the Hebrew migra- 
tion are closely entwined with each other, and must necessarily stand or fall to- 
gether. The author propounds them with much force and unusual clearness, 
and supports them with a great deal of learning, ingenuity, and sound argu- 
ment; and yet he fails to convince us. It is the negative part of his argu- 
ments of which we fully acknowledge the force as against current notions, 
whether founded on a blind belief in the words of the Hebrew Scriptures or 
on quasi-critical adaptations of ancient tales to modern historical views : his 
positive combinations are strongly exposed to attack in his own manner and 
with similar weapons. It is true, the objections which can be made to these 
new views do not possess the keenness with which he exposes the incongrui- 
tics and absurdities of the old, but these are incongruities and absurdities 
of legends—of legends wild-grown and carelessly woven together—while 
the weak sides of his critical constructions are those of tradition rectified 
into plausible history. Were we forced to choose between the narratives 
of the books of Exodus, Numbers, etc., considered as Aistory—even leav- 
ing out all the miracles—and the schemes of the book before us, we should 
readily incline toward the latter; but no such choice is incumbent upon 
us. The legends of Scripture betray differences of origin: why should 
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they not? They abound in incongruities as they do in miracles ; they are 
full of discre epancies. Why was the ‘‘ Mount of God” placed of 
any natural route which the Hebrews, coming up from Egypt, would have 
chosen ? the Hebrews only heard of 
hence also the vagueness in names and locations—none of the poets and nar- 


far out 


Probably because uch a mountain ; 


rators had seen Sinai. How did the strange story of a great people wander- 
ing for forty years aimlessly through a small desert, and all the time living on 
manna, In the as the 
crossing of the people through the parted Red Sea, or through the parted Jor- 
The false interpretation of a poetical stanza may as naturally have 
belief in the earlier 


arise and gain credence ? same way stories of the 


dan. 


created a wonderfully strange ages of Israel’s history as 


in the times of the ‘‘ ignorant scribes.” 

On the other hand, if, 
proportions, we discard the crossing of the Red Sea as a very late 
tion of the old stories, reject the march south of the Tih as too preposterous 


in order to reduce the ancient traditions to sound 
amplifica- 
even for a tale, make the Hebrews cross the wilderness in a week or two, and 
identify the Mount of God with a mountain of western Idumx2a—how is it 
that this Sinai, situated so near the border of Palestine, so completely van- 
ished out of sight, 
nant on which, their national existence 
our author, Saul fought the Amalekites in that very region, and held it with 
the sword, and David roamed in it—in the wilderness of Paran—while the 
first husband of his Abigail lived in the adjoining Maon (which he identifies 
with Maan, east of Petra) ; 
identifications—reigned over Idumza 


in the history of the Hebrews, after the act of the cove- 


was believed to rest? According to 


David and Solomon—this is not dependent upon 
Jehoshaphat passed through it 
Petra itself, 
Idumzan—all this being so, 


new 
with the prophet Elisha, 
subdued the Idumzans, 
how is it that Mount Sinai is not once 





Amaziah captured the Hasmonzans 


Herod was himself an 
mentioned in connection with one of 
of the restored 
Mount 
Paran”’ like a 
myth, from Scriptural accounts? that ‘‘all that Paul and Josephus knew 
? that ‘* Eusebius 


those reigns, not once mentioned in the history of Judah or 
realm? that the prophets are all silent about it—unless Habakkuk’s “ 
implies it? that the rabbis of the Mishn th knew it only, 


about the mountain was that it was somewhere in Arabia” 
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